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THE MEAN US (J 01’ DREAMf 


Chapter I 

The Problem of Dreams 

E verybody (Ireams, and every 
dream means something', no mat- 
ter how fragmentary and ridicu- 
lous it may appear. It may be symbolic 
of something dccp-scaled in the personal- 
ity of the dreamer, or it may indicate 
^-'mething trivial, but in every case, the 
Iream has a meaning, which can only be 
liscovered through an analysis of the dream 
■self. It is the purpose of this book to 
'Scribe such analysis of di'cams in simple 
iguage. 

The various jisychological theories of 
cams have ascribed their origin to physi- 
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cal and organic stimuli whicif pour into the 
brain during sleep. In the light of modern 
investigations in the field of psycho-analysis, 
this view-point has been proven to be too 
superficial, because such an interpretation 
does not explain, for instance, how an un- 
covered foot may at one time give rise to 
a dream of freezing to death amid Arctic 
snows, and on another occasion, in the 
same individual, lead to a dream of being 
bound hand and foot before a gigantic 
electric fan as a form of martyrdom for 
some religious belief. The central prob- 
lem of dream psychology, therefore, must 
answer the question as to why the dreamer 
interprets the physical or organic stimulus 
as he docs, and why the same stiniulu 
often gives rise to widely different type 
of dreams. 

The theory of dream formation as elab > 
rated by Freud does indeed admit ti i 
external stimuli may often enter into 1 I 
complex machinery of the dream, but o? ) 

2 “ 
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I N accordance with the purpose of this 
series to extend knowledge of the im- 
portant discoveries affecting individual 
and social welfare that have been made 
during recent years through psychological 
investigation, the present volume surveys 
the priiiciples and results of scientific dream- 
analysis along ^^he lines first formulated by 
Doctor Sigmund Freud, of Vienna. Though 
Freud’s views are by no means those of all 
medical psychologists, and have indeed 
been ’‘Vigorously criticized by not a few, 
there is general agreement that he has 
rendered a real service to both psychology 
and medicii e by his demonstration of the 


practical vrIik^ of dream-study. Certainly 
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the mechanism of dreams, and all future 
explorers of this phase of the mental life 
of man will owe much to his pioneering 
efforts. 

To be sure, it must also be said that most 
medical psychologists at present believe 
Freud has erred in attempting to reduce 
all dreams to a single formula. Certainly, 
however, his formula holds good in a sur- 
prisingly large number of instances, as the 
reader will discover. And, apart from the 
question of its invariability, there can be 
no, denying the soundness of the funda- 
mental principle on which all Freudian 
dream-analysis rests — the principle, namely, 
that every dream, no matter hotv trivial, 
fantastic, or meaningless it may s(!em, has 
a definite meaning, and a meaning that 
sometimes is of great significance to the 
dreamer. 

Consequently a series like the present 
one would be incomplete without a detailed 
survey of dreams from the Freudian stand- 
viii 
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^oint. For this task Doctor Coriat is well 
qualified. Few American physicians are as 
familiar as he with the doctrines and meth- 
ods of Freud, or have applied them so con- 
sistently in the treatment of nervous and 
mental disease. He has had an extensive 
clinical experience, having been for some 
years connected with the Worcester State 
Hospital for the Insane, and afterward with 
the Boston City Hospital, with which he 
still is associated. He is a member of many 
scientific, medical, and learned societies in 
America and Europe, is one of the editors 
of the J ournal of Abnormal Psychology, and, 
besides having written many technical pa- 
pers on nervous and mental disorders, is 
the author of a valuable textbook on “ Ab- 
normal Psychology.” In that work, as in 
this, Doctor Coriat draws on his own expe- 
riences to illustrate and reinforce the more 
important points in his exposition. 


H, ADDINGTON BRUCE. 




PREFACE 


T hu new psychology of dreams, as 
elaborated by Freud, represents 
one of the greatest advances ever 
made in our knowledge of the human mind 
and of human motives. For abnormal psy- 
chology, dream-analysis can be compared 
only in importance with tlie discovery of 
the origin of speci. s and of the factors of 
^organic evolution in iJie field of biology, 
'he analysis of dreams is not only of great 
'leoretical value in the understanding of 
^le unconscious but has itr practical side 
p well, in giving medicine the most potent 
strument which it has ever possessed 
el, the treatment of certain functional 
co’vous disturbances. 



PREFACE 


.This volume is written along purely psy- 
cho-analytic lines, and every dream therein 
has been personally analyzed by the author. 
Its aim is to give the general reader an out- 
line of the meaning of dreams as elaborated 
by the psycho -analytic school, with its ap- 
plications to medical science, in particular 
to that method of psychotherapy known as 
psycho-analysis. Because of the great dif- 
ficulties inherent in the subject of dream- 
analysis, only the basic principles have been 
given, the details being left for the special 
treatises and journals on the subject. 

ISADOR H. CORIAT. 


Boston, February, 1915. 



THE PROBLEM OF DREAMS 


as an instigator or starter of the dream, in 
much the same manner as the self-starter 
of an automobile, which throws all the 
cylinders of the motor into action. The 
real makers of the dream, however, accord- 
ing to psycho-analysis, are certain uncon- 
scious mental processes. The psycho- 
analytic view-point goes a step further and 
shows in addition how the unconscious and 
ofttimes latent mental process may be 
transformed into a most complex dream 
by means of certain well-known dream 
n^echanisms. Therefore, any stimulus, — 
physical, organic, or ideational, — is merely 
the instigator or activator of important 
mental processes in the formation of the 
dream. We must emphasize the term 
“important”, since no dream ever deals 
with trifles, but only with subjects of great 
personal interest to the dreamer. 

Because the dream undergoes such an 
elaborate transforming process, it must 
conceal within itself not only the uncon- 

3 
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scious thoughts which actually give rise 
to it, but also all the stimuli, physical or 
mental, which have thrown these mental 
mechanisms into activity. Therefore, the 
dream must be deciphered or analyzed in 
order to be understood. The deciphering 
of a dream is one of the functions of psy- 
cho-analysis, which, in its broadest sense, 
may be defined as that method which, 
without the use of hypnosis, investigates 
human motives and the content of the 
unconscious. 

Such an analysis demonstrates that while 
on the surface the dream may appear to be 
a weird, absurd, and disconnected phan- 
tasmagoria, yet the unconscious thoughts 
which give rise to it arc arranged in a logical 
order and have a definite purpose in the 
protection of the mental well-being of the 
dreamer. The dream, therefore, is a sym- 
bol of certain mental processes, and as 
will be demonstrated later, it represents 
the fulfillment of a wish which for years 

4 
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may have lain dormant in the unconscious.* 
This is why the dream is so important a 
factor for a proper understanding of human 
personality, normal and abnormal, and for 
a proper interpretation of human character. 
The dream has likewise a genetic meaning 
and can be used to interpret the uncon- 
scious desires of both the race and society. 

■ A man’s motives and character cannot 

I be judged by his eonduct or his speech, 
because his conduct may conceal his inner 
feelings, or the conventionalities of modern 
civilization may have taught him to sup- 
press and thus rationalize his real emotions 
and desires. In the true interpretation of 
man, the psyclio-analysis of dreams comes 
to our rescue. Dreams arc not the dis- 
ordered phantasmagoria of a partially sleep- 
ing brain, but are logical and well ordered, 
and conceal within themselves our true 

’ Tlie term “unconscious” is used i this book, not in the popu- 
lar sense of loss of consciousnc.ss, but as meaning mental prot^esses 
of which we are not aware, but of which we may become aware in 
dreams or through certain technical devices. 
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wishes and desires. The dream reveals 
the true inner man, his various motives 
and desires, hidden from the view of others 
and often hidden from his own conscious 
thoughts. Consequently, when rightly in- 
terpreted, dreams are the real key to the 
riddle of human life, because through them 
the door is unlocked to our unconscious and 
our real selves. The unconscious is our 
true self, not our conscious thinking, with 
its rationalization of all our mental pro- 
cesses. '( 

The dream may also use popular and even 
strange phrases in its symbolism, reminding 
one strongly of punning and witticisms. 
In fact, Freud’s theory of wit is based upon 
the same mental mechanism as that of 
dreaming. For instance, a woman had 
the following dream. She seemed to see 
a fair-haired child, resembling the Cupid 
which apjjears on Valentines and with a 
pink scarf about the body, sitting on an 
elephant and driving it. The analysis of 

6 
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this apparently absurd dream was most 
interesting. Two types of instigators of 
the dream could be determined : a physical 
one, some pictures of recently acquired 
elephants at a Zoological Gai’dcu ; and a 
mental one, a desire to buy Valentines for 
some children. In this woman there was 
a strong wish for motherhood, which for 
certain reasons was difficult of fulfillment. 
She felt that if she had a child at her period 
of life it might be a great burden to her. 
Therefore, the unconscious deliberately 
picked out the elephant as an instigator, 
because it served its purpose as a j)un», — 
namely that a child might be “an elephant 
on her hands.” 

Thus “the interpretation of dreams is, 
in fact^ the via regia, to the interpretation 
of the unconscious, the surest ground of 
psycho-analysis, and a field in which every 
worker must win his convictions and gain 
his education” (Freud). Dream interpre- 
tation, even in a practical, so-called 

7 
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materialistic state of society, is not a form 
of interesting and idle scientific play, but 
a practical method of the utmost impor- 
tance, since it gives us an insight into the 
inner nature of man, into his real motives 
and desires, into his unconscious mental 
life. 

From the period of the earliest Baby- 
lonian records up to modern times, a belief 
in the interpretation and the veracity of 
dreams, particularly in foretelling the 
future, was possessed by the mass of people. 
The popular point of view has always been 
that a dream is a symbol and has something 
of importance concealed within it, and this 
hidden meaning, often cryptic, can be in- 
tcri)reted. For years psychologists have 
held the opinion that the dream was a 
senseless grouping of ideas wJiioh ran ram- 
pant in the brain of the sleeper, claiming 
indeed that the sleeping brain was incapa- 
ble of any fonn of logical thinking. There- 
fore, dreams became mere curiosities, not 
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worthy of study by any intelligent individ- 
ual. On the one hand we were confronted 
by the superstitious and the prophetic 
value ascribed to dreams which existed 
for centuries and on the other by the psy- 
chological skeptic. 

The year 1 900 is one of great significance 
for psychology in general and for the psy- 
chology of dreams in particular. In that 
year, the Viennese neurologist. Doctor Sig- 
mund Freud, first published his “ Traum- 
deutung” (“Interpretation of Dreams”), a 
work of profound erudition and represent- 
ing years of study and elose observation. 
This work opened a new vista in the inter- 
pretation of dreams and of the unconscious 
mental life, and so epoch-making was it 
that it made all previous attempts in this 
direction seem almost absolutely worthless. 
In it Freud showed for the first time that 
the dream was of great importance psy- 
chologically and was really the first link 
in the chain of normal and abnormal 

9 
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psychic structures. For the first time, too, 
there was opened a certain road to the 
explanation of unconscious mental pro- 
cesses, processes which are admitted to- 
day to contain the greater portion of human 
personality. As a result of these investi- 
gations the dream became divested of the 
triviality ascribed to it by the academic 
psychologist and the superstition which so 
long had held the masses of people and 
been portrayed in the popular dream-book. 

Dream mythology had become a genuine 
dream psychology ; the dream was no longer 
the “child of an idle brain, begot of nothing 
but vain fantasy.” The dream had be- 
come of practical importance, on the one 
hand to the psychologist in interpreting 
unconscious mental processes, and on the 
other to the physician, in giving him for 
the first time a method for the clear under- 
standing of such abnormal mental states 
as phobias, obsessions, delusions, and hal- 
lucinations. The dream had become the 

10 
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real interpreter of normal human life and 
of abnormal mental mechanisms, and 
through the elaboration of the psycho- 
analytic method which was made possible 
through this new dream psychology, the 
dream had also become the most potent 
instrument for the removal of the symp- 
toms of certain functional nervous dis- 
turbances. f 

Thus the TraumdeuUing^' has come 
to occupy the same central and important 
place for abnormal psychology as the 
“Origin of Species” did for biology. 
Through the researches of the active 
workers in the field of psycho-analysis, 
certain modifications have crept in and are 
continuing to creep in, the same as in the 
later work of De Vries and Mendel for 
evolution and the origin of species, with- 
out, however, in either case changing the 
fundamental principles as set forth by the 
original discoverer. 

The technique of dream-interpretation is 

11 
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most difficult. A dream of an instant may I 
require dozens of pages for its proper inter- | 
pretation, thus showing how condensed a f 
product the dream is. Without training 
in neurology and psychiatry, and without 
an accurate knowledge of Freud's theories, 
one cannot hope to succeed in dream- 
analysis, w'liich is the basis of the psycho- 
analytic treatment of the neuroses, any 
more than one can do a complicated 
chemical analysis without training in the 
elements of chemistry. 



Chapter II 


An Example of Dream-Analysis 

I T is best to take as a starting point 
in explaining dream-analysis the in- 
terpretation of an ordinary dream, 
thus paving the way for a clearer under- 
standing of the psychology of dreams and 
the various mental mechanisms which en- 
ter into their formation. To interpret or 
analyze a dream means to find out its inrfer 
and often hidden meaning, to collect the 
tlioughts or mental processes which have 
produced the dream and out of which the 
dream is constructed. 

Only a portion of the analytic procedure 
can be described, and since dream-analysis 
is an art as well as a science, a considerable 
knowledge of psychopathology is needed 
as well as long experience in dream-inter- 

13 
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pretation. In fact, the analysis of dreams 
is a highly technical procedure, and like 
other technical methods, must be fully 
learned and mastered before it can be 
adequately handled as an instrument to 
penetrate the deepest and most significant 
aspects of our thoughts. No amount of 
reading can make a psycho-analyst any 
more than one can expect to paint por- 
traits by reading how to do it. 

For certain reasons I shall choose the 
following dream of a medical friend, which 
was dreamed in the late morning and 
written down immediately on awakening, 
thus making its recollection exceedingly 
accurate, as it was particularly vivid and 
intense. This dream 1 was given the oppor- 
tunity to analyse fully. It will be noticed 
that while the dream is short, the analysis 
occupies many pages. This is a fact of 
great significJince which will be subse- 
quently explained in detail. As in all 
drcam-analj'^sis, there were opened up 

14 
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shortly after publication and added that 
it was remarkable how Wells had so 
clearly predicted in the book many of the 
events of the present European war. Then 
Doctor X. replied: “Yes and the Holland 
dikes or dams — and they are going to 
erect a monument to the Prince of Lum- 
bago.” 

Now what does this nonsensical, appar- 
ently meaningless dream signify, and how 
did this conglomeration of ideas come into 
the dreamer’s head ? What was the mental 
process that produced the change in thd 
personal appearance of an intimate friend, 
and made a dignified young woman act 
and talk in such a curious manner.^ What 
was the meaning of the ridicuh)us phrase 
“the Prince of Lumbago?” What was be- 
hind the dreamer’s thought that prompted 
him to put the remark about rabbis in 
the mouth of the young woman ? At this 
point 'a brief preliminary statement, even 

17 
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at the risk of later repetition, becomes 
necessary. 

The success of a psycho-analysis of a 
dream depends upon the subject whose 
dream is analyzed. lie must tell every- 
thing that comes into the mind concerning 
each element of the dream and not sup- 
press or brush aside an idea because it 
appears unimportant or of no significance. 
No association that arises is too trivial 
for the analysis; everything is essential. 
In other words, the attitude of the sub- 
ject towards his dream must be purely 
objective; he must, in cold blood, as it 
were, dissect the dream into its component 
parts. This is best <lonc in a quiet, rest- 
ful position and with the concentrated 
attention on each dream-element. This is 
merely a brief outline of the procedure of 
dream-analysis. The finer technical points 
and the interpretation of the symbolism of 
dreams, for reasons of space and because 
of the special difiiculties involved, cannot 

18 
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be discussed here. It is important, how- 
ever, to point out that dreams make abun- 
dant use of symbolisms to disguise the 
latent thoughts producing the dream, and 
these symbols have the same general 
meaning in all dreams because they belong 
to the unconscious thinking of the human 
race. 

Toward this procedure there will arise 
the natural criticism that then a dream 
can be made to say almost anything; it 
can be twisted and distorted at random. 

This, however, is not so, for tlie free asso- 

• 

ciations employed in dream-analysis are 
really not free. They are no more due to 
chance than the falling of a stone is due to 
chance. In the physical world both speed 
and direction of falling objects are brought 
al)oiil by the inexorable law of gravitation. 
So in the mental world, ideas apparently 
chosen at random are subject to a definite 
law. The thoughts do not come haphazard. 
The free associations brought forth in the 

19 
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analysis of a given element of a dream are 
produced by the same mass of unconscious 
thoughts as create the particular dream- 
element under examination. 

When one thinks voluntarily of a number, 
for instance, we find on analysis that the 
number which occurs is not a voluntary 
product, but determined by thoughts of 
which the subject is not aware, i.e. un- 
conscious thoughts. Thus the number, 
like the apparently free association, is 
motivated by unconscious thoughts. An 
example of this apparently random or 
“chance” choosing of numbers occurred 
in the following dream : A woman dreamed 
that she was counting nickels used for 
telephoning and found that she had nine, 
counting them in three’s, as, three — six — 
nine. How is this all to be explained.^ 
Were the numbers in the dream of acci- 
dental occurrence, chance figures, an arbi- 
trary choice, or were they caused by ideas 
unknown to the consciousness of the 
20 
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dreamer? An analysis of this dream re- 
vealed the concealed mental feelings of 
the woman and demonstrated that re- 
pressed memories, pushed out by conscious- 
ness because painful, revealed themselves 
in these apparently chance numbers. Thus 
she had been married twelve years (nine 
plus three equals twelve, the end numbers 
of the counting process) and at the end of 
nine years certain domestic diflBculties with 
her husband entered into her life, rendering 
her very unhappy. This difficulty occurred 
three years ago. Furthermore, she won- 
dered if her husband would give her the 
annual birthday gift, as her birthday was 
approaching on the tw'enty-seventh day of 
the month (nine times three equals twenty- 
seven) in which the dream occurred. 

In a like manner, if attention be focussed 
on any particular element of a dream, and 
everything that comes into the mind be 
related without criticism, it will be found 
that the incoming thoughts brought to 

21 
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the surface are directly or indirectly re- 
lated to the specific dream-element. There 
is no free choice in the ideas which appear ; 
there is a rigorous relation of one idea to 
another. This relationship is called deter- 
minism. 

On this theory of determinism the psy- 
cho-analytic procedure is based. Further- 
more, there is a remarkable similarity in 
the dream-interpretation of the dreams of 
different individuals. In fact, certain so- 
called “typical dreams” in various in- 
dividuals, — which nearly every one has 
dreamed, — such as the dream of being 
clothed in insufficient clothing, or the dream 
of the death of a near and dear ’relative, 
can all be traced to the same unconscious 
thoughts. This could only take place if 
there were a j)sychical conneetion between 
the apparently random thoughts. The 
collateral thoughts, too, in dreams of the 
same type, lead to the same inevitable 
conclusion. Furthermore, in the similar 


22 
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technical method of the association tests, ^ 
the reply given to a certain test word is 
only superficially at random. There exists 
here, as in the free association procedures 
of dream-analysis, a deep connection be- 
tween the test word and the reply. Our 
conscious motives and our conscious 
thoughts, whether these latter occur during 
our waking life or in dreams, are motivated 
or caused by the unconscious. 

Of course every dream cannot be fully 
interpreted, because the resistance which 
produced the distortion of the dream may 
likewise be at work in the analysis. One 
form of resistance is the unwillingness of the 
subject to give free associations, as in the 
frequent remark: “ I can’t think of anything 
else.” In discussing the psychology of 
dream activities, Freud states as follows:* 

“It is in fact demonstrably incorrect to 

’ For an arronnt of the as.socialion tests see my “Abnormal 
Psyrholoi'y “ chapters iii aiul iv, iind edition New York, 1914. 

“ “The Interpretation of Dreams,” p. 418. (In this and sub- 
sequent passage.s from Freud, Brill's translation is used.) 

23 
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state that we abandon ourselves to an 
aimless course of thought when, as in the 
interpretation of dreams, we relinquish our 
reflection and allow the unwished-for idea 
to come to the surface. It can be shown 
that we can reject oidy those end-presenta- 
tions that are familiar to us, and that as 
soon as these stop, the unknown, or as we 
may say more precisely, the unconscious 
end-presentations immediately come into 
play, which now determine the course of the; 
unwished-for presentations. A mode of 
thinking without end-idea can surely not be 
brought about through any influence wc can 
exert in our mental life; nor do I know, either, 
of any state of psychic derangement in which 
such mode of thought establishes itself.” 

With these preliminary statements, which 
are absolutely essential to a clear under- 
standing of dream-analysis, we will now 
proceed to the analysis of the dream itself.^ 

* TIic (Iroam-elcment.s, a.s tlioy appear in the analysis, art* 
given in italics. 





AN EXAMPLE OF DREAM-ANALYSIS 
THE ANALYSIS 

Doctor X. was an old school and college 
friend of the subject and on taking his 
degree had specialized in surgery, while the 
subject had specialized in internal medi- 
cine. The subject had known Mrs. X. only 
since her marriage, and when he first met 
her, not only he but others had remarked 
on her Semitic appearance. Doctor and 
Mrs. X. had both planned to go to Europe 
that year, but on account of the outbreak 
cf the European war, the trip would prob- 
ably have to be postponed, although the 
subject had not heard definitely from them 
for some time, as he had left town for a 
summer holiday. The subject also, in the 
earlier part of the year, had thought of 
making a European trip, but had post- 
poned it and had remained in America at 
the urgent request of his family. 

Dining-room at the home of Doctor and 
Mrs. X. 


25 
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The subject did not care much for the 
summer resort for the reason that while 
the food was abundant, he found the cook- 
ing rather tasteless. lie had frequently, 
while there, expressed the wish to return 
to the city, and had often, partly in jest 
and j)artly in earnest, said that he would 
like to be in town before tlie supply of 
foreign foods, of which lu* was fond, had 
been exhausted. Doctor and jNIrs. X. had 
often given delightful dinners at their home, 
and al llu'se dinners many excellent dishes 
were served. Therefore, this portion of 
the dream becomes clear. It expresses the 
fulfillment of a desire to be in the city again.*i^ 
with its excitement, rather than endure the 
dull routine of the country; .and also the 
wish to have again a dinner at the home of 
Doctor X. in place of the tasteless food of 
th(' summer n'sorf. Dinivg-roovi also sym- 
boli/ed intimacy, since less intimate friends 
would b(' received in a drawing-i'oom. 

Doctor. X. appeared changed. In place 
26 
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of a dark moustache, it seemed that he had 
grown a heard resembling the heard of the 
dreamer. 

The subject in the dream had given 
Doctor X. one of his own physical charac- 
teristics, namely, a beard. He had often 
thought and impressed it upon Doctor X., 
and indeed the latter had himself remarked 
that he wished he had had a better training 
in internal medicine, as this would be of 
inalerial help to him in surgical diagnosis. 
In the dream, one of the attributes of the 
internist, namely the beard, is given to 
Doctor X., the part in this, as in maiTiy 
dreams, standing for the whole. Thus the 
wish for his friend to have increased knowl- 
edge of internal medicine is fulfilled in 
ihis part of the dream. He is given part 
of the subject\s menial equipment — in 
th(' guise of a physical characteristic. 

He appeared rather thinner than usual. 

Doctor X. had grown rather corpulent 
within the last few years, and had vol- 
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untarily, within the last year, materially 
reduced his weight through diet and 
exercise. The dreamer thought that this 
change was for the better, as he had often 
felt that his friend was too stout for his 
health. 

His hair was silky and of a light tow color. 

The day before the dream, the subject 
had visited a boy’s camp situated in a high, 
mountainous district, and, as a physician, 
he was impressed with the splendid physical 
condition of all the boys there. He saw 
several boys with light, tow-colored hair, 
the same color as Doctor X.’s hair in the 
dream, the color of hair being that usually 
seen on dolls. Doctor X. had not been 
well of late ; in fact, for a time he was rather 
nervous and sleepless. lie thought that he 
could im])rove his health by reducing in 
weight and going to a gymnasium. In 
the dream he is given one of the attributes 
of a successful return to health, the physical 
attribute which characterized some of the 
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healthy boys, namely, tow-colored hair. 
Again we see the fulfillment of a wish and 
the part of a dream standing for the whole. 

The recent experiences of the day before, ^ 
which have been woven into the dream, are 
termed dream insti gators . Thus, although 
the instigator was at first sight of insignifi- 
cant importance, it became a part of the 
dream, because the experience was one of 
psychical significance for the dream itself. 

In other words, the “tow-colored hair” 

* 

was selected from k mass of recent experi- 
ences because it fitted exactly into the 
principal function of the dream, namely : 
its wish fulfillment that the doctor be in 
better physical condition. Thus the re- 
cent memories as well as older memories 
arc treated the same way in the dream, 
because both served the wish-fulfilling pur- 
pose of the dream. 

The putting of light hair on the head of 
a man whose hair is dark, and of a beard, 
when in reality no beard exists, is caused by 
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two important dream mechanisms called dis- 
'place ment and^ condensation. These meeh- 
anisms have a definite purpose in unravel- 
ling the meaning of the dream. The 
displacement gives the individual the at- 
tribute of a wished-for i^hysieal strength 
(symbolized by the light hair) and of a 
better knowledge of internal medicine 
(symbolized by the beard). These two 
attributes are condcn.sed in the one individ- 
ual, the figure of^tlm d(^tor. This con- 
densation is prodimea m ihe dream by a 
fusion of traits belonging to two different 
individuals, thus making them more prom- 
inent and thereby reinforcing two divergent 
but friendly wishes. A certain similarity 
is therefore expressed in the underlying 
thoughts (termed the talent content) whieli 
gave rise to the dream, and these wcri- 
fused for the purpose of reinforcement 
in the dream as related (called the manifest 
content). The ability to sec the entrance 
of the dining-room, the closet, and the 
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leather chair, all of which objects and situa- 
tions do not exist in reality, are also in- 
stances of displacement for the purpose of 
expressing the wish, as will be shown later, 
of an intimate friendly relation : i.e. — 
the house is topsy-turvy, and yet they 
receive outsiders ; who can these outsiders 
be but relatives or intimate friends? Thus 
■‘Dream displacement and dream conden- 
sation are the two craftsmen to whom we 
may chiefly attribute the moulding of the 
dream.” 

The three appeared to he talldng earnestly 
and, intimately. 

A wish to retain friendship, so that this 
easy and intimate conversation might be 
continued, with the good times incident 
on friendship and a sense of feeling 
thoroughly at home in another’s house. 
The subject had left town without saying 
good-by and while away had not even 
W'ritten a postal to his friends. He won- 
dered if this would in any way minimize or 
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jeopardize his friendship and hoped that 
it would not. Therefore this, as well as 
other parts of the dream, represents this 
wish as fulfilled and still present. 

Mrs. X. remarked: “ That is a rabbi: we 
don't want any more rabbis in here. 

Rabbi. The subject had often thought 
that Mrs. X. looked foreign and Jewish, 
but she was really not a Jewess. The 
subject himself was Hebrew and had often 
felt, because of his religious belief, that 
perhaps he was only tolerated by the 
doctor and his wife, and that, after all, 
the friendship was probably not so intimate 
as the subject wished. Therefoi'c the sig- 
nificance of the phrase “We don’t wani, 
any more rabbis in here” signified that 
the friendship would remain the same, 
but they did not care to have any mor«' 
Jewish friends. Again the fulfillment of 
a wish. He felt that he had really re- 
mained an intimate friend, so much so that 
in his presence and without hurting his 
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feelings they could refer to the desire not 
to have any more Jewish friends. This 
was symbolized and condensed in the 
reiteration of the word “rabbis.” This 
portion of the dream also shows, through 
a kind of reinforcement, that Mrs. X. is 
not Jewish, as she would not sj)eak thus 
disparagingly of her co-religionists. 

It is of interest also that ]\[rs. X. looked 
perfectly natural in the dream ; there was 
no disguise, but a kind of eft'ort to preserve 
her Semitic appearance in order to offset 
and neutralize in the dream lier reference 
to Jews (rabbis). This is due to the action* 
of what is known as the cea.wr, which divests 
the dream process of j)art of its cutting 
references to Jews by preserving the Jewish 
appearance of the person who made the 
remark. Thus the long underlying dream 
tluiughts have undergone a censorship, a 
little late perhaps, because the dream was 
pretty fully formed, so that the reference 
to rabbis crept in but was imint'diately 
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neutralized. A compromise has been 
formed to disarm the remark of its force. 
This censorship acts in the same way as 
that applied to dispatches or telegrams of 
war correspondents before being given to 
the public, neutralizing the message so as 
to make it as harmless as possible. So 
the censor often works in dreams to render 
certain groups of dream elements harmless. 

Rabbis also gave the free associations 
rabble or crowd, meaning that they did not 
care for any more friends, but just a few 
intimate friends like the dreamer, even 
‘though they wci’c Jewish. Yet they feel 
so at home with him that they can conven- 
iently refer to other Jews. 

Then she dived suddenly tinder the table 
as if to hide, crouching low in a most undig- 
nified manner, entirely out of keeping with 
her usual demeanor, and motioned to the 
subject to hide in a closet. 

This undignified behavior of the doctor’s 
vvife again expresses the fulfillment of the 
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wish that in their house he be made to feel 
completely at home, so that in his presence 
she could act as she wished, even going to 
tlie absurd extreme of squatting under the 
table and lalkiiig freely. 

Wells' n “ World Set F ree” 

This followed the doctor’s remark that 
his ])rojccted Euroj^ean trip had been given 
up on account of the war. The subject 
had often remarked the i)rophecies of Wells 
ill his scientific romances, }>articularly con- 
cerning war, as in “The War in the Air” 
and “Tlie World Set Free.” There had 
recently appeai’ed in the newsi)apers an 
account (jf file havoc wrought in Antwerp 
llirviugh bombardment by a German Zep- 
peiin. and how nearly Wells had forecast 
these fights of the “nations’ airy navies” 
in his books. In the aceounts of the war, 
the subject had constantly compared the 
actual events witli Wells’s latest book. 

Then Doctor X. replied: ‘"Yes and the 
Holland dikes or dams — and they are going 
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to erect a monument to the Prince of Lum- 
bago.” 

A reference to the threat of the Dutch 
that if their neutral country were invaded 
by the Germans the same as Belgium was 
invaded, they would open the dikes and 
flood the country. The fulfilling of this 
threat forms one of the most dramatic 
episodes of Wells’s recent book. 

Lumbago. The subject had lumbago for 
several days previously, and since he had 
not improved under anti-rheumatic did, 
he at one time had thought of going to I he 
city for electrical treatment. In fact, lu' 
thought that this would furnish a good 
excuse for returning to the .city. That 
the word lumbago is a form of displacement 
or dream contamination^ is shown through 
the free associations, viz. : Lumbago — 

^ As a literary example, the following passage from ('anoir'i 
** Alice in Wonderland,” which i.s really the dream of a 
offers a specific instance of dream displacement : “ Ali(te turin'd to 
the Mock Turtle, and sfiid: ‘What else had you to learn 
‘Well, there was Myslerij* the Mock Turtle Kplied, * 
ancient and modem, with Seaography, then Drawling,^ ” 
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^Lemburg — Limburg (a place mentioned 
in the war dispatches) — Limburger — 
cheese — wondered if through the war the 
supply of foreign cheese, of which he 
was fond, would be curtailed. This also 
brought to his mind a jocular remark made 
in the i)ast that the flavor of some cheeses 
waf so fine that the inventor of them ought 
to Jiave a monument erected to him. Thus 
tlie displaced word himbago, by means of the 
free associations, is likewise connected with 
the phrase Holland dikes or dams : Holland 
— Dutch — Dutch cheese — Edam cheese 
— dams — (limburger cheese) — all of which * 
are condensations for foreign food stuffs, 
really a wish for change from the plain and 
rather tasteless diet of the summer resort. 

TJie meaning of the dream thus becomes 
clear, and the question “What put that 
into my head is answered. In analyzing 
this dream, we find that it is composed of 
the condensed product of two factors, viz. : 
(1) The dfeam antecedents or instigators, 
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such as the events of the previous days, 
and (2) A complex mass of latent, uncon- 
scious thoughts. Out of these two factors 
the dream was woven. 

The dream-analysis consists therefore 
of collecting each dream -element in a?i 
orderly way by means of free associations 
of the thoughts which come into conscious- 
ness without exercising any conscious or 
voluntary control. Thus while the dream 
itself might appear absurd, disconnected, 
and meaningless, the dream thoughts (or 
latent conl(‘nt of the dream) were a logical 
arrangement of the subject’s complicatt'd 
and intimate mental life. The dream 
(manifest content) was short, the analysis 
was long and intricate. Therefore I he 
dream was not onl}^ a condensed product of 
a mass of latent thoughts but was likewise 
allegorical and sjmibolical. 

The motive of the dream as shown 
throughout the entire analysis is the ful- 
fillment of a wish or rather group of 
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wishes which were concealed within this' 
apparently absurd dream. All dream- 
analysis is for the purpose of deciphering 
these cryptic and hidden wishes. Thus 
the dream becomes not only the most 
potent instrument for the analysis of the 
unconscious and conscious mental life, but 
also of certain morbid fears and obsessions, 
all of which have the same mechanism and 
wish-fulfilling purpose as dreaming. 

The translating of the dream thoughts 
from the latent content into another form 
in the manifest content shows that the 
sleeping brain is capable of logical thinking, 
and that the most complex mental activity 
may take place during sleep. The chang- 
ing from latent to manifest content is 
lenned the work of the dream. Thus the 
dream work is not mechanical and physio- 
logical, but a complex psychical process. 
The dream is also a condensed product of 
a long and complicated psychic process. 
Not only has the dream become condensed 
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but likewise disguised for the purpose of 
protecting sleep from the vast mass of 
thoughts whieh produeed the dream, and 
which, if dreamed literally, might disturb 
or even awaken the sleeper. These va- 
rious dream mechanisms will be more fully 
discussed in the course of another chapter. 
In the analytic procedure, it will be noticed 
that each element of the dream is taken 
separately for analysis, and the final com- 
bination of these elements, in other words 
the synthesis of the dream, leads finally 
to the wish fulfillment concealed within 
Che dream. The true meaning of the dream 
is therefore reconstructed out of the dis- 
connected fragmeifts and becomes a logical 
whole, in much the same way as discon- 
nected pieces of colored glass can be com- 
bined to form the allegorical figures of a 
stained glass window. 

The deciphering of the latent dream 
thoughts from the dream as remembered 
is the analysis. This analysis is an expan- 
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sion and therefore the reversal of the dream 
work, which is really a compression or a con- 
densation. The large mass of latent dream 
thoughts have not only been condensed, but 
likewise displaced, dramatized, and elabo- 
rated, thus rendering the true meaning of 
the dream unrecognizable without analy- 
sis. Because the dream is so condensed, 
because the manifest content represents a 
rich w(dl of underlying dream thoughts, the 
dream is said to be oiier -determined. 

Tlius the dream becomes perfectly in- 
telligible only when regarded from the 
standi)oiut of a wish fulfillment. If the 
dream represents a wish fulfilled, if the 
iulfilliug of wishes is th% only function of 
dreaming, how is it done.^ The dream 
wish has emanated from the unconscious, 
and the dream thus becomes e, direct road 
for a knowledge of the unconscious mental 
life. There must be something then in 
the unconscious which subserves and 
directs this function of wishing, and since 
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all dreams are concealed wishes, the only 
function and activity of the unconscious 
mental life must be desiring or wishing. 
As Freud states:' “The reason why the 
dream is in every case a wish realization 
is because it is a product of the unconscious, 
which knows no other aim in its activity 
but the fulfillment of wishes, and which 
has no other force at its disposal but wash 
feelings. ” As will be showm later, there 
arc other types of wish fulfillment besides 
dreams ; for instance, all psycho-neurotic 
symj)t()ms are disgui.sed wish fulfillments 
from the unconscious. Thus the dream 
does not say what it really means ; the real 
meaning can be f<flind only by the (;mploy- 
ment of that dilKcult technical method 
known as psycho-analysis. 

In a few wmrds, the x’cal mc'aning of the 
dream analyzed above is that it represenU'd 
the fulfillment of a wish to preserve friend 
ship. 


^ *‘Thc Interpretation of Dreams/' p. 448. 
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Dreams as the Fidfillmeyii of Wishes 

T he dream stands in the center of 
the psycho-analytic theory and 
gives us the best insight into 
normal and abnormal mental structures. 
Dream-analysis furnishes the physician the 
most direct means of understanding various 
abnormal mental or nervous states, such as 
obsessions, fixed ideas, delusions, hysteria, 
etc., and is the most j^owerful instrument 
which he possesses for^the removal of such 
pathological symptoms. The unconscious 
contains our repressed instincts, our erotic 
or sexual phantasies, and it expresses these 
as symbolic* wish fulfillments in dreams 
or in psycho-neurotic symptoms. 

The motive power for every dream is 
furnished by the unconscious, although 
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this motive power may be set into activity 
by our conscious thoughts, pre-sleeping 
reveries, or physical instigators during sleep. 
A conscious wish in children or in adults 
may reinforce the unconscious wish, and it 
will be fulfilled in the dream. As Freud 
so well expresses it : “ Experience teaches 
us that the road leading from the forccon- 
scious to the conscious is closed to the dream 
thoughts during the day by the resistance 
of the censor.” ^ 

\ At the bottom of every dream there lies 
a repressed wish in the unconscious, a 
wish which may api)ear disguised in the 
dream, and which can only be interpreted 
by an analysis of the dream. The theory 
that every dream rc'prcscnts the fulfillment 
of a rei)ressed wish is one of the most im- 
portant contributions of the psycho-ana- 
lytic school but it can be well substantiated 
by practical cxperi(‘ncc in dream -analysis. 
Furthermore, as previously pointed out, 

• “The Interpretation of Dreams,” p. 429. 
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_^he unconscious has no other force or func- 
tion at its disposal but wish feelings and 
their fulfillment^ Of course, except in the 
very elementary wish dreams of children, 
the wish in adult dreams is hidden within 
the dream thoughts or latent content of 
the dream, and ordy in rare instances does 
it appear in the dream itself. 

As an example of such a concealed wish, 
we may take the dream of a woman who 
dreamed tliat one of her brothers was about 
to be put to death by hanging. Such a 
dream appears to contradict totally the 
theory that dreams represent wish fulfill- 
mei\ts, often the fulfillment of wishes im- 
possible in reality, for one would at once 
sa\ that no woman would be so heartless, 
so devoid of feeling as to entertain such a 
wish against her brother, if the dream 
is interpreted literally, such a criticism 
would be well taken, but the remembered 
dr earn (manifest content) , as previously 
pointed out, is merely a disguise of the 
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underlying unconscious thoughts which pro- 
duced the dream. What, then, are these 
thoughts? Why does this woman’s un- 
conscious self wish her brother to be hanged, 
when her conscious thoughts, nay, even 
her whole moral being, would revolt from 
such an idea ? 

The analysis fullj^ disclosed the reason 
for such a dream. It developed that the 
brother who was seen in the dream was a 
fusion or composite picture of two of her 
brothers, one of whom had died eight years 
previously of tubei’culosis, and the other 
four years ag(j of cancer. After the death 
of the first brother, the dreamer had for 
some time been troubled Avitli a cough, and 
although assured that her difficulty was not 
tubercular, she had never been able to 
dispel fully the idea of tubercular infec- 
tion, particularly since she possessed a 
certain fear that the disease was hereditary. 
The dream itself occurr(Hl shortly after an 
operation for a small, non-malignant tumor, 
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which had been growing for a number of 
years, and which she had feared might be 
of a malignant character. This fear was 
also somewhat exaggerated and fortified 
owing to the fact that her otlier brother 
had died of cancer, and she liad become 
more or less obsessed by the idea that per- 
haps cancer, like tuberculosis, might be 
hereditary. In a way, this fear of a can- 
ci rous or tubercular heredity had worried 
her for a long period. With these data 
in mind, the meaning of the dream becomes 
clear. Its wish as disclosed is not the 
desire to have her brothers hanged, but a 
longing that she be free from any physical 
disefise with the slightest hereditary taint, 
for the purpose of calming her anxieties 
and her almost obsessive attitude towards 
heredity. Therefore, the dream means 
that she wished her brothers had died of 
some disease other than cancer or tuber- 
culosis (as these diseases might be hered- 
itary, and she might also fall a victim to 
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one of them) ; in fact, even hanging would 
be preferable, so far as her peace of mind 
was concerned. 

The term “wish” in psycho-analysis is 
very comprehensive and connotes in a broad 
sense all our desires, ambitions, or strivings, 
which are fulfilled in our dreams, if not in 
reality or in reveries, principally because 
such wishes or desires are strongly repressed 
from personal, social, religious, or ethical 
motives. Children have no such motives, 
therefore the wishes of the child’s waking 
life and it^ dreams at night are identic}^ 
• The latent content of every dream is the 
imaginary fulfillment of an ungratified or re- 
pressed wish, but a wish cannot produce a 
dream, unless such a wish harmonizes with 
the whole or a portion of the unconscious self. 
Thus a mental conflict frequently arises, 
the repressed, unconscious wish constantly 
striving to enter consciousness, which it 
can accomplish only in a dream. ^Dreams 
and nervous symptoms have frequently the 
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same construction and mechanism; both 
represent conflicts between wishes, i.e. : 
the wish to forget and the wish for ful- 
fillmentX 

The souree of the dream wish may lie 
not only in the thoughts repressed into the 
uiieonseious, but likewise in aelual desires 
arising during the night, such as thirst. 
F(tr instance, if a feeling of thirst arises 
dining sleep, we may dream of gratifying 
this thirst through drinking. Sinee the 
liiirst is gratified in the dream, the wish 
f('i a drink is fulfilled, and slei'p remains 
liiidistnrbed. Therefore, this, as many 
other di-eams, serve to protect sleep; tJie 
svish has incited a dream in whicdi tlu' wish 
is fulfilled, instead of awaking the sleeper 
foe the fulfillnn'iit of the wish in reality. 

Now, a wish or conflict b<‘tween wishes 
may not only cause an hysterical distnrl)- 
anee but likewise may show itself in the 
dreams of the individual who snflV'rs from 
hysteria. For instance, a young woman 
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who had an anxiety hysteria, with feelings 
of perplexity and indecision concerning 
certain emotional attributes which she be- 
lieved she Jacked, fuid a dream in which 
she saw hersc'lf in a disguised form and 
apparently made up of the figures of three 
women friends. On analysis it could be 
shown that this fused or composite figure 
of herself represented certain desired attri- 
butes, and the three women had these 
very attributes for which she longed. 
Therefore, the fusion of these three figures 
into a new person representing herself 
•and yet not herself was a fulfillment of her 
own wishes ; and furthermore, the women 
were not accidcnhilly chosen, but deliber- 
ately selected to harmonize with these 
wishes. Thus no dream element, figure, 
or situation is accidental ; it is the prod- 
uct of our repressed, unconscious wislu's, 
of which the dream represents the logical 
fulfillment. In other words, every dream 
element is predetermined or motivated by 
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our unconscious mental life. The fusion 
f the three figures into the new personal- 
ity in this dream was a prearranged plan 
of the subject’s unconscious, which took 
this method of fulfilling certain wishes 
which could not be gratified in reality. 

Examples of this wish-fulfilling function 
in the simple dreams of adults are as 
follows ; * 

Dream. A woman and her sister were 
seated in a restaurant, and at the table 
was also a man, not clearly recognized 
in the dream. The woman glanced at the 
clock and said : “I am glad Mr. X. is not 
here no^v ; it will be ten minutes or more 
before he arrives.” 

Analysis. A few weeks previous to 
this, Mr. X. who was a business acquaint- 
anc(\ had persuaded the dreamer to pur- 
ohas(' some artistic objects which she did not 
care about, but bought merely for the pur- 

^ The wHsh dreams of children will be discussed in the special 
v^^iiapter devoted to that subject. 
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pose, she thinks, of pleasing him and the 
art dealer. She resented this action on his 
part, and although still pleasant to Mr. X. 
outwardly, yet she gets “square” with him 
in the dream by not having him at the 
dinner-party. Thus in the dream the 
wished-for revenge is fulfilled. 

A young w'oman who had started U) 
study a'sthetic dancing and had purchased 
a pair of new ballet slippers for that pur- 
pose had the following dream after having 
had one dancing lesson. She dreamed 
that she was walking in the street with he 
ballet slippers, and that these were won 
almost threadbare. The analysis showee 
that she had compared her new slippc-r 
with those of the more advanced member; 
of her class, who were making r.apid prog 
ress, and who knew more than she dii 
about aesthetic dancing. The instigatoi 
of the dream seemed to be a remark nunh 
by a woman in the class, who pointed 
her vorn-out slippers and said: “These 
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are my second pair this season.” Thus the 
dream fulfilled her wish that she might 
be further advanced in dancing, a wish 
symbolized by the threadbare slippers. 

A young man on a short visit to a 
congenial household dreamed that the re- 
cently planted bulbs in this household had 
sprouted and bore flowers. The wish in 
ties dream is perfectly clear : it expresses 
the desire to prolong the visit, and this is 
expressed by the length of time it takes 
bulbs to grow. 

These few samples of pure wish dreams in 
adults must suffice for the present. Others’ 
of a more complex character are given in the 
course of this book, but xvhen these compli- 
cated dreams are analyzed, they will be 
found to contain a hidden wish, as for in- 
str.nee, the apparently senseless dream of 
the dining-room, given as an example of 
dream -analysis in the second chapter. 

The following dream is of interest, as it 
contains both an adult and a childhood 
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wish. It occurred in a normal individual 
free from psychoneurotic disturbances : 

Dream. L. (the dreamer’s daughter) and 
I were bathing with others at dusk near a 
wooded slope. Suddenly some one said ; 
“Isn’t it loo bad; a boy and girl (or a 
mother and daughter) have been drowned 
(or killed).” I expressed my sorrow, came 
out of the water, and began to hail L. 
through the darkness: “L. where arc 
you ! I want my clothes !” As I mounted 
the hill, a large, handsome woman passed 
by. She looked sad. I appeared to be 
only partially dressed, having only niv 
trousers on, but did not feel in the slightest 
degree embarrassed. I asked the woman 
what the matter was, and she replied that 
she had lost some one dear to her. Then 
she disappeared. It was day, and I ap- 
peared to be alone on another landscai)e, 
looking at myself borne up the hill, on a 
litter, apparently dead. Just as if I were 
some one else, I cried out to my daughter: 
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"‘L! L! what's the matter!” She did 
not answer. I reiterated my question more 
anxiously, and then, L. smiled. I lifted 
myself from the litter and began to laugh. 

Analysis. The obvious instigators of 
this dream were the accounts of the Euro- 
pean war (wounded soldiers carried on 
li tiers) and the fact the subject was at a 
liiountain resort, where there was bathing 
ill a mountain pool. An interesting point 
of great significance in the dream is the 
(loidjlhicf of the principal character; in 
other words, the dreamer appears twice 
in the dream, once alive and once dead. 
TJiis doubling process thus reinforces the 
wish concealed within the dream : namely, 
thnl the dreamer be alive and younger so 
liuit he may accomplish more work. This 
doubling process is an important mechan- 
ism, the same as the twin-ir olive so often 
found in mythology, or when a legend is 
related twice, like the two Babylonian aiid 
Hebrew accounts of creation. Both these 
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are for the purj)ose of emphasizing anew 
and thus reinforcing the original legend ; 
or in the dream, for the purpose of rein- 
forcing the primary wish like a dream 
within a dream. That portion of the dream 
in which the dreajuer found himself only 
partially elothod rei>resents a rcv('rsion to 
childhood days. Its significance will be 
taken up in d«'tail later on when we analyze 
a typical dream of nakedness. 
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Dreams and the Unconscious 

B efore the various dream mechan- 
isms are discussed in detail, it will 
be necessary to give a brief outline 
of the psycho-analytic conception of the 
unconscious mental life, as this enters so 
l irgely into the formation of dreams. The 
tenu “unconscious” does not connote, as 
in the popular sense, lack of consciousness, 
biif signifies mental processes of which one* 
is not aware, and cannot spontaneously 
be brought to consciousness, but which 
may artificially be recalled by means of 
the special technique of psycho-analysis ; 
or which arise spontaneously in dreams, 
psychoncurotic symptoms, oi the various 
symptomatic actions of every-day life. 
Til c unconscious contains nothing that has 
not been learned, thought, or experienced. 
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Unconscious mental processes are not mere 
'physiological nerve activities but are psy- 
chically active and dynamic ; in fact, they 
have all attributes of normal thinking but 
lack the sense of awareness. These pro- 
cesses remain unconscious, because they 
are prevented from reaching consciousness 
through a force termed resistance.'^ This 
resistance, which it is impossible ^t this 
point to describe in detail, is of great im- 
portance in the analysis of dreams and in 
the psycho-analytic treatment of func- 
tional nervous disturbances. Only thoughts 
'which are emotionally painful or disagree- 
able, and which we have rei)ressed either 
in adult or childhood life, tend to remain 
in the unconscious. 

Thus unconscious thoughts may be re- 
pressed not only in the acts and thinking 
of every-day adult life, but also in our 
childhood, tin; latter forming what is known 
as the infantile uneojiscious. This infan- 
tile unconscious is of great psychological 
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and practical importance, because in it 
the thoughts are so deeply buried by the 
resistances imposed through our mental 
and moral development that it becomes 
very difScult of access. It is, however, 
clearly revealed in certain typical dreams, 
such as the dream of the death of one of 
our parents or the dream of being dressed 
ill insufficient clothing. Such dreams re- 
veal our infantile unconscious and there- 
fore our childhood wishes, although the 
exact memory for these wishes apparently 
may have vanished long since. It is such 
wishes from the infantile unconscious, th^t 
also reveal themselves in many nervous 
symptoms of adult life, such as fears, obses- 
sions, and hysterical symptoms. In fact, 
u]»on analysis nearly all dreams will be 
found to contain some elements from the 
infantile unconscious or highly tinged by it. 

The latent (unconscious) thoughts which 
UKjLivate a dream are furthermore compli- 
cated by our conscious thoughts and also 
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by daily instigators or physical discomforts 
arising during sleep. However cleverly or 
completely we may decipher or analyze 
these, if the unconscious thoughts are not 
reached and laid bare, we can never fathom 
the real meaning of the dream, because it 
is the unconscious which makes the dream, 
although the unconscious may be thrown 
into activity by conscious thoughts or 
organic stimuli. Since the only function 
of the unconscious is wishing or desiring, 
the dream as a wish fulfillment can never 
be completely understood until we have 
tiicse unconscious thoughts in our posses- 
sion. Dreams are therefore the royal road, 
in fact, the easiest road, to a knowledge of 
our unconscious mental life. 

Thus the unconscious contains not only 
recent experiences, but likewise impressions 
of infantile or childhood life, all of which 
are actively and dynamically functioning 
like conscious processes. The unconscious 
is therefore the great repository of our mcn- 
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tal life; in it are contained thoughts and 
wishes which may be foreign to our per- 
sonality, to our moral or ethical nature, 
thoughts which we constantly and appar- 
ently successfully repress, but which inad- 
vertently and to our surprise suddenly crop 
out as symptomatic actions, psychoneurotic 
symptoms, or dreams. All functional ner- 
vous disturbances, dreams, and slips of 
i lie pen or tongue are motivated by uncon- 
scious mental processes, of which they are 
the symbolic expression. The unconscious 
is a kind of limbo of seemingly forgotten 
groups of thoughts or complexes, which 
are constantly striving to reach conscious- 
ness and are just as persistently rejected 
by the repressive action of the censor. 
But frequently the censor nods and is 
caught unawares, the repressed wish slips 
through in the form of a dream, and we are 
repeatedly surprised to discover how primi- 
tive, how selfish and savage, may be our 
unconscious desires. Accordingly dreams 
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reveal, either in a literal or symbolized form, 
our unconscious, which is our true mental 
life, and not our outward activities, which 
are ehanged by the eonventionalitics of 
society. As a heritage of our long ances- 
tral line from primitive man, there remains 
in all of us something of the barbarian 
and savage, which has bc'come repressed 
and veneered by the refinements of culture 
and civilization. It is in the unconscious, 
where we have repressed it, that we find 
the traces of our savage aneesLry. The 
uneonscious is barbaric and primitive in 
its elements and likewise unethical, because 
ethical interpretations of motives occur 
only in states of advanced civilization. 
Thus the unconscious contains not only 
our adult and infantile characteristics, but 
the emotions of the childhooil of tin human 
race as well. As I have previously ex- 
pressed it,^ the value of the analytic method 

* Isador H. Coriat, “A Contribution to the PsychopatholoL'y 
of Hysteria,” Journal Abnormal Psychology, voL IV, no. 1, 1011. 
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lies in the fact that through it one is able 
to discover repressed material and thus 
establish a definite psychological connec- 
tion between symptoms and repressed ex- 
periences. The entire psychical complex 
may be constructed through the data 
furnished by psycho-analysis. All the 
heterogeneous material consequently falls 
into certain law and order. It is here 
that the great value of Freud’s work lies : 
ill demonstrating that mind is a dynamic 
phenomenon, and that its manifestations 
fcillow definite laws of cause and effect, as 
in the physical world. The unconscious* 
thus becomes a symbol, a working hypoth- 
esis, in the same manner that certain math- 
ematical signs arc symbols, or the physical 
conception of an all-pervading ether. 

Thus^he existence of the unconscious 
is the result of a repression, and the uncon- 
scious consists wholly of repressed materigK 
For instance, certain ethical or moral 
standards may conflict with the individual’s 
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personality and it is exactly these stand- 
ards which undergo the process of repres- 
sion. Such standards are of the nature of 
wishes which are constantly striving for 
real gratification in every-day life, or in 
psychoneurotic symptoms and for imagi- 
nary gratification in dreams. The fact 
that these standards are repressed is tlio 
most convincing proof of their existence. 
The so-called New England consei(Mice is 
one of the best examples of re})ression. 

This repression of emotions at the sam<' 
time admits their reality by trying lo 
•avoid and negate them. The effort of 
these repressed emotions to find an on 1 1(1 
leads to all forms of nervous invalidisDi 
such as so-called nervous ])rostratiou and 
various tyi)cs of morbid fears. Such indi- 
viduals externally appear cold and austcic. 
apparently emotionless, and lacking all 
essentials of human feeling, yet their dreams 
show various degrees of forbidden desin s 
which only in this manner come to expia s- 
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sion. Conditions like these teach us that 
we arc all emotional volcanoes, and when 
we pride ourselves on having subdued our 
omolions and on not yielding to so-(;alled 
vulgar feelings and temi)lations, neverthe- 
less it is certain that, hidden within the 
(le[)lhs of our unconscious, tliese rej)ressed 
de ires are as potent and active as though 
they assailed every second of our conscious 
111 ip king. 


es 



Chapter V 


The Mechanism of Dreams 

A fter having analyzed the dream 
given in the second chapter and 
shown how an apparently mean- 
ingless junihle can he redueed to law and 
order, we are now prepared to discuss I lie 
various dream mechanisms of which hinls 
have already been given. In a psycho- 
analysis we find that the drcjim thougliLs 
have undergone a series of diflferenl dis- 
tortions, to disguise the dream for the 
purpose of protecting the sleeper. Th<‘se 
different distortions by means of which 
the manifest dream-content is formed from 
the underlying dream thoughts, an' known 
as dream mttbnnisms. 

A dream-anaij'sis, as shown in the pre- 
vious chapter, gives us a method of pt iic- 
tration and a deep insight into the uncon- 
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scious mental life. The dream work is a 
kind of shorthand, alchemical formula, by 
means of whieh the dream material is 
compressed or condensed. \The formation 
of the dream from the latent dream thoughts 
is due to several mechanisms^ each of which 
will be discussed in turn. These mechan- 
isms arc condensation, disjdacement, drama- 
tization, secondary elaboration, and rein- 

I 

forcement. / 

1. The Content ©f Breams. The con- 
leu I of dreams consists of many complicated 
ideas, and there is a constant tendency in 
iJie minds of the uninitiated to confuse Ihcf 
matter of the dream itself and the thoughts 
out of which the dream is woven. It has 
already been amply demonstrated that the 
dream is not an isolated, chance phe- 
nomenon which takes place during sleep; 
but, behind it, hidden in the same way that 
the movements of marionette^.* are hidden, 
lies the motive power of the unconscious. 
It is this motive power which distorts the 
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dream, makes it unrecognizable, and hides 
the wish. Now what is it that lies behind 
the dream; what is the material out of 
which the dreaiti is woven ? When this 
is once deciphered, what relation do these 
hidden thoughts bear to the dream itself.^ 
The unconscious thoughts which arc- 
hidden from the dreamer and make the 
dream are termed the latent content. This 
latent content can only be revealed 
through a jisycho-anal^'sis. The dream 
itself is the result of a long and C()mpli(;aled 
uncon.scious mental proci-ss, which com- 
presses, displaces, and disguises the latent 
content. This changed latent content is 
the dream as it is rcmc'mbi'red on awakc-ii- 
ing, and to this remembered dream tiu- 
term manife.<tt content is iipplii'd. dhe 
manifest content is produced direct l.v 
by the dream thoughts. These dream 
thoughts, for the specific purpose of fid- 
filling the wish of the dream, may undergo 
all sorts of new combinations and arrange- 
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ments. The manifest dream is a conscious 
process, but the dream itself is made in the 
unconscious and enters as a finished prod- 
■■uct in to consci ou sness . 

2. Condensation of Dreams. Qln the 
process of condensation, tlicmanifcstcontent 
of the dream represents a number of dream 
I hough ts or instigators, because the dream 
material is compressed or condensed. It is 
for this reason, when a i)articular dream 
or dream clement is analyzed, we find 
tliat the dream material (both unconscious 
thoughts and instigators) is far more exten- 
si\'c and of more intricate construction than* 
the dream itself. Thus(yic purpose of con- 
♦lensation,) which is really a kind of fusion, 
^s to exjnvss similarity or identity bctw’cen 
several elements of the dream thoughts, 
and from this it follows that the special 
cireani thoughts which enter into the con- 
densation become disguised by this con- 
densing process. Furthermore, this com- 
pr(;ssion also protects the sleeper from 
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being awakened by the multiplicity of 
dream thoughts and instigators which 
pour into consciousness. Thus thedre^nj 
thoughts, by being condensed, crea^CHHip 
thing new, because the dream elements 
represent a series of dream thoughts. 

The dream is a highly visualiz(^d product 
like the cinematograph, and like it too, 
it is constantly in motion. Just as, behind 
the limited area of the motion picture as 
projected r>n the screen, there may be many 
feet of film, of which the moving picture 
as seen is merely the condensed product, 
*so the dream picture is the condensed prod- 
uct of a long series of dream thoughts 
which lie behind it. Each dream elcnu^nt 
is therefore over-determined by a multi- 
plicity of dream thoughts; that is: one 
dream thought rei)resents a whole seri<'s 
of dream elements. This is well seen in 
the following fragmentary dream : lie 
seemed to be walking in the street with a 
girl whom he did not ixK'ognize. 
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This dream is very short and condensed 
(over-determined), but note how complex 
dien analyzed. The face of the girl in 
pn was a condensation of several 
lale and female friends, viz. : 

A. A girl with whom he is in love. 

B. A recent female acquaintance. 

C. One of his boy pupils in the school 
where he taught. 

D. A portrait of an ac^tress. 

Thus these miilti])le dream elements, 
A — B — C - * D, have been condensed into 
one face as follows : 



FlCiUHE I. DlACJltAM iLLlTSTHATI.NfJ THK TliOCKSS r)F C uNDKN- 

HATION IN A DitKAM 
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The unconscious has probably no con- 
ception of time, because repressed experi- 
ences and wishes of the past and present, . 
may be fused and condensed into a single" 
dream picture. 

3. Displacement in Dreams. The 
most important clement of the dream may 
stand in the foreground and yet possess 
the least value of all the dream elements; 
and conversely, an ajiparently trivial ele- 
ment may represent the most vital and im- 
portant part of the dream. This j)ro(*ess 
is termed displacement, ajid it is this 
mechanism which more Ilian all othi'rs 

f 

explains the bizarre eharaeter of dreams. 
Thus the dream thoughts and also llic 
emotional quality of the dream become 
tran-sposed. Sometimes displacement is 
for the definite purpose of exju-essing ;t 
concealed wi.sh, whoso real meaning e;m 
be ascertained only through analysis. I'or 
instance, a young woman dreamed that 
she was in a strange room, and two pretiy 
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blond children, whom she did not recognize, 
referred to her as “Bella,” whereas her real 
n.anie was “Della.” An analysis of this 
dream gave the following free associations : 
IJella — beautiful — Bella Donna — beau- 
tiful woman.” Therefore this dream dis- 
placement of the letter “B” for “D”, 
changing Della to Bella, expressed the usual 
feminine wish to be prettier than she really 
was. 

The construction of the manifest content 
out of the multiple dream thoughts is due 
to the process of what is termed the work 
of the dream or the dream making. Be- 
cause most dreams are visual pictures, the 
action may become very complex and in 
constant movement, resembling a einemato- 
gia|»)i. This mechanism is termed drama- 
tirjifion. 

t Elaboration of Dreams. This 
usually arises from the more conscious 
iiK'nlal processes. In other words, the 
(Iream is disposed of as a dream, it is criti- 
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cized by the sleeper as different from 
reality, because of the thought which so 
often arises: “Why, it is only a dream!” 
This thought either reinforces the primary 
wish of the dream or neutralizes it and thus 
offsets its primary motive. In dreams of 
horror, this secondary elaboratioii, as a con- 
cession to the sleeper, may be a protective 
mechanism. For instance, a nightmare 
may take place, and instead of awaken- 
ing the sleeper, it may be recognized as only 
a dream, and the sleep go on undisturbed. 
Thus it is hut a step from this to Iho 
•mechanism of reinforcement, in which the 
prominent or primary wish of the dream is 
reinforcefl, ex])ressed anew for the purpose 
of emphasis by means of a second dream 
following the first, really a dream witliiu 
a dream. 

5. Dreams within Dreams. Tin's 
brings us to the interesting subject of 
dreams within dreams, which is really a 
variation of secondary elaboration, a type 
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of the mechanism of reinforcement for the 
purpose of emphasizing the dream wish 
or expressing it anew. In a way, a dream 
within a dream is a mirror picture seen 
ill a mirror. Sometimes it takes the form 
of the realization that the process is only 
a dream; on other and more rare occa- 
sions, the dream may be a self-interpreted 
one. 

As an example of the former process, a 
young man dreamed that he received a 
telegram announcing, to his profound shock 
and surprise, that his mother was dead. 
In the dream, he jotted this fact down,* 
saying to himself that he was told by his 
physician to keep a record of his dreams. 
The second portion of the dream, in which 
he realized that the first part was merely 
a dream to be recorded and analyzed, is a 
type of a negative wi.sh ; in other words, 
the censor has informed him '^hat he merely 
(Irc'amcd the receipt of the telegram, and 
the news was not true at all. Thus the 
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first part of the dream is neutralized and 
rendered invalid by the second portion. 

On other occasions, the second part of 
the dream appears under the guise or form 
of an actual analysis of the first part of tlie 
dream, and in tlie few instances in which 
this process has been encountered by nic, 
the analysis used in the dream was the 
very analysis which the subject desired to 
be made of the dream. In other words, 
the analysis reinforced the wish concealed 
within the first part of the dream. 

An example is the following : * 

. Dream. The dreamer ai)pcared to bo 
in a cemetery. Many open caskets were 
visible, and in these caskets were moulder- 
ing bodies. Then tlu‘ scene seemed lo 
shift to my office, and he ndated the <lr(';nii 
to me in all its details. Aft(.-r he bad 
finished, I laughed and remarked that siieli 
a dream was not difficult to analyze and 

' Only the oulliiKt.s of thi.s extremely interesting and complex 
dream are given, as the detail.s would lead into psychological 
cussions beyond the scope of this book. 
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then analyzed the entire dream, according 
to the technical methods used in dream 
analysis. 

Under these conditions the question 
arises : is the self-analysis in the dream a 
true analysis, such as would be made by 
the physician, or a wished-for analysis of 
the dreamer from his own conscious 
llioughts and projected on to the personal- 
il,' of the physician.'* It developed that 
Ihe latter was the true interpretation; 
!liat is: the analysis in the dream wiis the 
atialysis desired and not the interpretation 
that would be given under analysis in the 
waking condition. In other words, the 
unconscious wishes of the subject were 
rein forced by the second portion of the 
dream in which the analysis appeared. 

Another pretty example of a dream within 
a dream is the following one of a young 
woman : 

Dhkam. It appeared that she had sent 
a letter of congratulation to a woman, 
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whose son’s betrothal had been recently 
announeed. Then she felt that the letter 
had been incorrectly addressed and that it 
would never reach her. At this point she 
became conscious of the fact that she was 
only dreaming. 

Analysis. At one time in the past a 
love affair had developed between tlie 
subject and the friend who figured in tlie 
dream. She had not seen him for a yi'ar 
or two, as business affairs had compelled him 
to reside in another eily, and yet during all 
this time the feeling of affection remained. 
On the day of the dream, she had read in 
the neW'Spaper of his betrothal, much to 
her painful surprise and di.sai)i)ointnieid. 
A congratulation was what would liavo 
naturally followed, as .she felt that in I he 
event of his betrothal, she had become 
persona non grata with him. In the dream, 
such a letter of congratulation was w'litlcn, 
but the wrong address jilaced on tlie 
envelope, this being a .symptomatic action 
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to express her disapproval of the whole 
affair and therefore an unconscious desire 
to withhold rather than offer her congrat- 
ulations. The wrong address had thus 
betrayed and laid bare her true feelings. 
The idea that it was “only a dream” 
showed that she was still hoping against 
hope, that she was jealous of the other 
woman and fortified the wish that the news 
(i the betrothal was merely a dream and 
not the reality. Thus the feeling lhat sho 
was only dreaming robs the dream of ils 
reality ; it expresses a wish that what has 
occurred in the dream should not hav(’ 
a(;tually occurred. 

(»« y^^VMBOLiSM OF DuEAMS. Drcaius fre- 
quently contain disguised erotic A’.ishes 
and many phallic symbols. This is partic- 
ularly true of many so-called typical 
dreams,' such as the dream of nakedness, of 
the death of a parent, or of dental irritation. 

^ I'hcse will be fully di.s(Tis.se(l in Chapter VllI and hence need 
only be briefly referred to here. 
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I am not referring here to the frank sexual 
dreams which nearly every one has expc- 
rieneed, but to the more highly disguised 
and symbolized type of dreams briefly 
referred to abov'e. The erotic desire inay 
bc something retained from the infantile 
or childhood life and derived not at all 
from adult life or recent ex})erienc{'S. It 
is the repressed infantile desire which often 
appears in the dream, not literally, but, as 
in the conventionalities imposed by civili- 
zation and culture, disguised by indirect 
means, often by mere allusions. These 
arc the sexual .symbols of dreamers, many 
of them quite complex and often incom- 
prehcnsil)lc until we trace their sources 
to other channels. These symbols are the 
same in all dreams, because they' are uni- 
versal, the result of colleetive thinking and 
can only be interpreted like a hieroglyph or 
a cuneiform inscription. 

The dream may use as material to express 
its symbolism certain recent mechanical 
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inventioiiKS, as in the following “flying 
dream”: The subject dreamed that he 
was on the edge of a beautiful vallcw', in an 
aeroplane, flying from place to place, with 
a strong sense of pleasure. He felt fle- 
lighted to go and come as he ])leased in 
llu' dream. This dream is a variant of 
the typical flying or floating dreams which 
recur so freciuently as to be grouped 
a'liong the typical dreams. These tyi)ical 
dreams will be di.scussed in a snhs('f|ucnt 
chapter. It needs only to be ])oinled out 
iK're that in the above case tlie aeroplane 
was used as material to ex])ress tin* uiuh'r- , 


lying 

symbolism 

of 

such 

a flyin,^' (!it 

‘am. 
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Ps^'OIIKWL 

He- 


Pi:i;ssroN. The conservation of ideas and 
niemorics in the unconscious and llieir 
later appearance in a dream is scam in tln^ 
following interesting number dream; 
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The subject was shown a white sheet of 
paper, and on it were two rows of figures 
as in statistical tables, viz. , 


331 

133 

331 

133 

331 

133 


She said in the dream to some one : “Which 
is it — 133 or 331 .?” 

On awakening from the dream, she could 
not recall what the numbers signified. 

Analysis. A couple of days previously, 
the subject became interested in calculat- 
ing machines with their rows of numbers. 
This acted as the dream instigator. A 
young woman friend had been recently 
married, and she was pLanning to send her 
a wedding present. The number of th(^ 
street on which the bride lived had been 
told her on two occasions, but she was in 
an abstract, inattentive condition when in- 
formed. Later on, while attempting lo 
recall the number, she could not, try as 
she would. She had selected a pretty 
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Japanese picture for the present, but after 
selecting it, slie felt that she really wanted 
the picture for hei'sclf, as it was rather 
rare, and she was therefore not especially 
desirous of sending the present to the bride. 
Thus this disturbing complex acted in such 
a way as to pi’event the conserved but 
unconscious number from reaching con- 
sciousness. The number was really there, 
but on account of the disturbing complex 
i; could not be recalled, and yet consciously 
she strongly wished to remember the num- 
ber. On awakening from the dream, it 
was impossible to tell what the numbers 
signified or connect them with the wedding 
present, thus demonstrating that the dis- 
turbing complex w'as at work both when 
aslee}) and awake. Then again she asked 
the same person: “Where does she live?” 
and I he reply came: “I told you twice 
yesterday, but you were not paying much 
attention to me ; it was Thirty-three Blank 
Street.” 
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It will be noticed now that the number 
of the street was disguised in the dream by 
being placed in two rows of tl roe (a symbol- 
ization of the real number) and by having 
one placed before and after the real number. 
This disguise was for the deliberate yet 
unconscious purpose of i)re venting the sub- 
ject from recalling the number, even in a 
dream, because the subject did not really 
wish to give the present selected, bnl 
wanted to keep the special gift for herself 
on account of its uni(iucncss. This caused a 
resistance in reproducing the number botli 
while asleep and awake, although llu' 
number was actually registered and cdii- 
served. Now' what made this n'sistaiict' : 
what was its ultimate ])urpos('; and what 
was gained by it? Ilow was the insligaior 
or the source of the dream material (in 
this case the calculating machim's) able Id 
set into activity the unconscioiis wisli In 
remember the number, and why wa^ it 
not definitely remembered? Why was it 
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disguised? The answer to these questions 
opens up the discussion of a very important 
factor in all dreams, termed the censor or 
the censf)rshiji of consciousness and the 
tl^ory of psychical repression. 

The entire subject of j)sychical repression 
is one of great importance, not only in 
dreams and in the devtdopmenl of psycho- 
neurotic symptoms, but likewise in every- 
day life, as a defence of the mind to neu- 
tralize our unwelcome and unpleasant 
thoughts. In analyzing a dream, for in- 
stance, groups of thoughts will suddenly 
crop out which surprise us, thoughts which 
carry with themselves an uni)leasant emo- 
tion and seem foreign to our personality. 
When we arrive at these thoughts, we at- 
t(Muj>t to push them back, because they are 
out of harmony with our conscious feelings, 
hill, once they have fully obtruded into 
e(jnsci()Usnoss, they tend to remain there. 
Thes(' are the repressed thoughts which in 
the past we have pu.shed into the uncon- 
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scious, and are wishes and desires whose na- 
ture is such that they act as intruders to the 
normal course of thinking or are unaccept- 
able to our moral or ethical standards ; 
hence the constant attempt to conceal 
them and to push them out of the conscious 
into the unconscious. This process of re- 
pression is not always voluntary, but may 
be an involuntary act as well, in order to 
protect the mind from ideas and feelings 
which arc unpleasant and painful. 

’When thoughts have been made uncon- 
scious through repression, a certain force 
■ or resistance must be overcome before 
such unconscious thoughts can again be- 
come conscious. This resistance is a de- 
fensive action of the mind and the distorlion, 
disguise, fusion, or symbolic expression 
which take place in a dream is duo to Ihe 
force exerted by this resistance, whn h is 
termed the censor./ The feeling that per- 
haps we have dreamed a gn'at tlcal more 
than we remember is probably based u])0!i 
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a vague memory of the latent thoughts 
of the dream, which have been prevented 
from fully reaching consciousness through 
the force exerted by this censor. 

Since the purpose of the censor is to pre- 
vent certain registered memories from be- 
eoming conscious, it follows that^ in the 
number^dream analyzed Hhis censor was at 

wovk'^s a kind of unconscious resistance.^ 
'\ 

^I'here was a constant repression of the real 
number into the unconscious, because for 
selfish motives the subject did not actually 
care to remember the number. In every way 
tlie numbers thirty-three were disguised, first- 
hy placing another figure before and after 
(-acii number, and secondly by grouping 
Ike numbers. It will be noticed, however, 
Unit the other figures, when added, formed 
each a group of threes, giving rise to the 
.lumber thirty-three, and secondly, the 
grouping of the figures themselves was in 
tlirc-es, again giving the number thirty- 
tlnec. In the dream the disguise was so 
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successful, due to the repression, that the 
subject failed to penetrate this disguise or 
in any way to guess at the symbolism of the 
numbers. Thus this dream becomes a 
wisJi fuifilled ; tlie censor has triumphed ; 
the wish to forget the number has been 
siicecssfnl. 

/But sometimes the censor is weak; cer- 
tain latent dream thoughts or emotions 
suce(‘ed in escaping its vigilance, and the 
dream may then be accompanied by dis- 
tressing emotions, givhig rise to the so- 
called nightmares or anxiety dreams.^ The 
•subject then will suddenly awaken with a 
sense of terror and anxiety, the mental 
state having the usually physiological ac- 
companimenls of cold sweating and rapid 
heart-beat. The dreams of suffocation, of 
being nailed down in a ct)ffin and struggling 
to get out, are instances in question. In 
other cases, just as the subject is failing 
asle(‘|', lie will awaken each time with a 
momentary vivid dream of being pursued, 
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of choking, inability to breathe, etc. Of 
course these types of dreams are continual 
disturbers of sleep atid lead to insomnia, 
because the unconscious, repressed emo- 
tions arc continualb^ escaping the censor, 
without disguise or fusion, and so lead to 
a slate of constant morbid anxiety in the 
mind of the sleeper. A marked example 
from a case of anxiety hysteria is the fol- 
lowing dramatic dream. 

Dukam. It seemed as though a man who 
was angry with tlic dreamer had throwui 
her into a large tank of w’atcr and held her 
Jiead under the water until she drowned.* 
During all this tii le, .ic was laughing and 
jesting and seemed %) enjoy lu'r struggles 
ill lier endeavor to save herself and eseajie 
from the tank. There was a constant, 
horrible, suffocating feeling as though slu^ 
were bound down. It appeared as though 
site were ujiright in the water, and the man 
held his hand over her head, forcing it to 
remain beneath the surface of the water, 
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so that she could not breathe. She kept 
one arm elevated above the surface of the 
water, and the man kept pressing her head 
downward until her arm dropped limp. 
There was an intense sensation of drowning, 
an unpleasant suffocation and struggling 
with great fear, breathlessness, eyes shut, 
fighting, finally absolute inability to 
breathe. 7’hen she saw herself dead and 
floating beneath the surface of the water 
and awoke in terror. 

Axa LYSIS. This is a typical anxiety 
dream due to the s<amc repressed emotions 
which caused the subject’s hysteria, and 
an analysis of such dre.ims, of which tlie 
subject had many, finally led to an un- 
covering of tlu'se repri'ssed emotions. 
During the day, the repressed emotions in 
trying to escape produced the hysterical 
symptoms; and iluring the nigh!, similar 
repressions l(>d to the an.xit'ty dreams. 
Of course, such a dream is full of other 
symbols which it is unnecessary to relate 
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here. The instigators of the dream which 
set the unconscious anxiety into activity, 
but which in themselves eould not produee 
such a dream unless the unconscious anxiety 
were present, were two, namely ; 

(1) Several nights previously the sub- 
ject had seen a dramatic representation of 
the Arabian Nights, in one scene of which 
a man was thrown into a tank and his head 
held under the water until he was drowned, 
the hand of the drowning man meanwhile 
holding on to the edge of the tank until the 
grasp slowly relaxed. 

(2) A few days previously she had read 
Maupassant’s “ Le Horla,” in which an 
attack of nocturnal anxiety (nightmare) is 
vividly described. 

It was these two instigators which entered 
into the intense and vivid dramatization 
nf the dream, and which set the unconscious 
machinery of the dream, in the form of 
repressed feelings, into motion. The dream 
was not a literal repetition of the instiga- 
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tors, but there was a rearranged emotional 
process. The latent content of the dream 
was the repressed emotions; the manifest 
content was a dramatization of the dream 
instigators. The night terrors of children, 
while lh('y may be instigated by digestive 
disturbances, are due to the same mechan- 
ism of a psycliical repression of certain 
emotions into the unconscious, attempting 
to find an escape. This was clearly seen 
in some analyses of hysteria in children.' 

Sometiznes a wish repressed into the un- 
conscious may cause dreams in which 
synijztomatic acts occur — such as in the 
izrevionsh' analyzed drozim of placing the 
wrong addi’css on aiz envelope — in much the 
sanu' way as in every-dziy life. Superfi- 
cially such acts seem to be done accidentally 
or by chance, but an analj'sis of such .acts 
shows that they represent the expression 
of <i concealed and repressed wish, — in 

’ Is.z(I<»r H. (’oritil, “Sonu* ny.stcnVal Mtyhtini.siiii} in ( bil- 
(Iren,” Journal Ahuormal Psijchologij, 1914, vol. IX, nos. id-9. 
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other words they are motivated by desires 
of which the person is unaware. A young 
woman for instance had the following 
dream : 

Dream. She seemed to be walking in 
the street with her sister and was idly 
j)laying with a ring on her finger, moving 
it thoughtlessly back and forth, apparently 
“just to keep my hands busy.” Finally 
she came to a pile of shavings, and the 
ring aceidentally fell in this })ile, so that she 
could not find it. 

Analysis. This dream represented a 
wish of the subject. She actually possessed 
such a ring, which .she had not really lost. 
This ring was a graduation gift, and en- 
graved on the inside was th(' date of her 
gradualion from college. She had often 
feared that if this date were known to 
others, it would betray her ag(', which, for 
family reasons and because she contem- 
plated marriage, she was anxious to con- 
ceal. She had often felt that she would 
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like to lose the ring or “accidentally” mis- 
place it, thus more effectively preventing 
an attempt to discover her age. For cer- 

A 



B 


Figure II. — Diagram Illustrating the Making a 
Dream 

In the unconscious (B) are contained the mass of reprcs.'^ed 
memories and wishes (E, H, F). These repressed mental pro- 
cesses in the unconscious are kept from entering consciousius.s 
(A) through the resistance exerted by the censor (C). This 
censor is active during sleep and guards the portal going from 
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tain reasons, she could neither afford to 
lose the ring, nor carry out her wish of mis- 
placing it. So in the dream, the wish to 
lose the ring is actually fulfilled. Under 
such conditions, the symptomatic action 
of misplacing or losing an object, whicJi is 
partially beloved and i)artially hated, is 
completed, not in actuality, where for 
social reasons it was imi)ossiblc, but in a 
dream. See Figure II, wliich illustrates 
the mechanism of dreaming and the mak- 
ing of a dream. 

the unconscious to the conscious, thus preventing the emerging 
of painful complexes from the former, h'xpcriences of the day 
may act as dream instigators {£)) only if tlicM.' experiences arc* 
able to form associations and set into aelivlly the repre.ssed 
wifdies which have become accumulated in the unconscious. 
"l’h(*.se rc pre.sscd wishes (or dn^am thouglits) lints instigalc'd 
hecoinc dLsgutsed and condc*n.sed before lli<*y an* allowed Lo 
enter conseiousness as the dream itself (f/). The dream a.s 
related is the manifc'.st content; the* rc]urss('d mc'moric's or 
wi.slics which lie in the uncon.seicjus are I he dream thoughts or 
the latent content of the dream. The latent content is the 
re;d ond logical mental life, the manifest content i.s the incon- 
gruous and absurd dream. The instigator wliich .sets into ac- 
tivity the uneonscious wishes and the in which these 

large groups of wishes become condensed into a dream, is shown 
by the direction of the arrows. This simple diagram illustratc^s, 
in a general way, the complex mechanism of dreams. 
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The Function of Dreams 

S INCE everybody dreams, and siiic(' 
sleep is necessary for llie needed re - 
pair of our physical energies, a point 
of great practical importance concerns it- 
self with the (picstion: What is the use of 
dreams? What is gained by dreaming? 

It can be shown through dream-analysis 
that dreams subserve a <lefinite function in 
our mental life in that they really act as 
protectors and not as disturbers of slcej). 
This guardianship of sleep by means of 
dreams is due to the persistent dy namic 
action of the censor. 

In sleep the censor is exceedingly a e live, 
and its function is to protect sleep from llic 
mass of repressed emotions which tlireal(,“ii 
to overwhelm the sleeper in the shape of a 
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dream. This is done by means of the dream 
meehanisms already discussed, in whicli the 
dream thoughts are fused and displaced, thus 
undergoing such disguise and symboliza- 
tion as to be unrecognizable to the slee])er 
and consequently not disliirbing to him. 
When the censor nods or is evaded, when 
the literal dream thoughts bombard and 
invade consciousness in an undisguised 
form, sleep is disturbed and insomnia re- 
sults. 

This is the origin of many types of so- 
called functional insomnia, sleep being 
troubled by a series of anxiety dj’cams. 
Only when the dreams arc completely 
analyzed, and the unconscious mental pro- 
cesses thereby become stilled, when the 
censor is once more allowed to stand guard 
over the portal leading from the uncon- 
.s<ious to the conscious, will refreshing 
sleep again result. Such a cure can be 
brought about only through psycho-analy- 
sis. 
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It is these two mechanisms of psychical 
repression and censorship which prevent, 
the egotistic and savage wishes of child- 
hood from reaching our daily consciousness, 
and which only occasionally appear in cer- 
tain typical dreams, such as the death of a 
parent or the dreani of nakedness. Thes(> 
“typical dreams” will he taken up in detail 
in the chapter devoted to that subject. 

Thus the wish in the dream need not be 
present in the consciousness of the adult 
dreamer, but may have existed from early 
childhood, and it is the censor which, cxeepl 
on cei'tain occasions, prevents thes(' nn- 
conscious childhood wishes from reachiii*;' 
consciousness in the foini of a dream. TIk- 
dream also protects sleep by frequenlly 
making the latent dream thoughts iinn'c- 
ognizable, even if these thoughts should 
escape the censor’s vigilance. Thus th<‘ 
repressed thoughts enter tlu; dreani con- 
sciousness because of a disturbance of 
what is called in international parlance a 
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balance of power : either the repression is 
not strong, or the censor is lax or tem- 
porarily off guard. A kind of a compromise 
or psychological treaty takes place between 
the censor and the unconscious thoughts, 
llirough which a certain portion of the lat- 
t(‘r are allowed to pass into the dream 
eonsciousness. h^or instance, in certain 
erotic dreams, this compi-omise takes place 
by investing the beloved object with the 
ibi*m of an individual to whom the dreainer 
is indifferent, a real process, for the puri)ose 
of disguise, of both condensation and dis- 
placement. 

An example of the protective function 
of a dream is the following : 

A highly cultured woman, in the midst 
of some difficulties with her husband, 
dreamed that she was lying in bed asleep, 
vviiile her husband was awake, and she 
laughed sarcastically at him. The analysis 
of this simple dream revealed an interesting 
compromise with her wishes. In the dream 
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she realized that it was all a dream and not 
reality, a kind of a reinforcement of tlu^ 
fact that it was nothing but a dream fan- 
tasy. Therefore, if it were a dream, lliert' 
could be no truth in their strained relations, 
and the whole dream revealed the uiu^on- 
scious, repressed wish of the dreamer that 
a reconciliation or welding together of the 
affections might take place. If she laughed, 
the laugh signified that the strained relation 
was all a joke and not reality ; in fact, so 
unreal was it all that she was able to sleej> 
peacefully as in the dream. 

^ When we awake from a dream, atnl llie 
^relaxed censor resumes its sway, the re- 
sistance again prevents' the uiK^onseions 
thoughts from reaching consciousness, and 
everything is once more repressed, some- 
times very rapidly after awakeninif) It is 
this renewed strength and acti\iL,y of tlie 
censor which in part explains the rapid 
forgetting of dreams, j^orgetting dreams, 
in fine, |s due not so much to the fact that 
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the vagueness of the dream was such that 
it left no traces in memor^ for some of 
the most intense dreams are quickly for- 
gotten and vague ones persistently remem- 
bered, ^ut rather to an. unconscious wish to 
forget.) Sometimes only a portmn oF the 
dream is forgotten, and these forgotten 
fragments, which contain dream material 
so strongly repressed that their forgetting 
is an intentional act, usually are recalled 
(luring the course of a dream-analysis, 
provided the resistance is not too great. 

I'lius the disguised dream increases the 
ability to sleep peacefully, it quiets the < 
('riergy which woidd tend to keep us awake, 
and leads to those two great essentials for 
refreshing sleep, viz. ; relaxation and dis- 
iidorest.^ When the unconscious thoughts 
fontijiually escape the censor, cither 
through their emotional strength or due 

• Por the experimental evidence and r. .iiscussion of these two 
essentials of sleej), .see my papers : “The Nature of Sleep,” Journal 
of Abnormal Pfiychulogij, vol. VI, no. 5, and “The Evolution 
of Sleep and Hypnosis,” ibid., vol. VH, no. 2. 
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to a weakness of the censor, insomnia rc> 
suits. The treatment of these types of 
functional insomnia, therefore, must be 
by psycho-analysis, whose purpose is to 
still or quiet the disturbing, unconscious 
thoughts. This is accomplished by the 
analysis of the dreams, since the drcains 
best reveal the unconscious and disturbing 
emotions. In fact, dream-analysis in these 
cases of insomnia acts like oil upon the 
troubled waters of the unconscious. Some- 
times the sleeplessness is due to fear or 
anxiety on account of the distressing dreams 
which disturb sleep or which awaken the 
subject with a start as soon as he falls 
asleep. In these cases the sleeplessness b(‘ 
comes an act of defence, the subject forces 
himself to remain awake to prevcTit the 
occurrence of the distressing dreams. It 
is such types of slee])lessness, with the 
resulting emotional tension, which cause 
also severe states of fatigue. In one 
striking case of anxiety hysteria with ia- 
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somnia, such a process as described above 
took place. As the dream-analysis pro- 
ceeded, the anxiety dreams gradually dis- 
appeared, the unconscious emotions were 
stilled, and sleep resulted. 

This answers the (luestion as to<why we 
dream or wdial is the necessity of dream- 
ing.^ Obviously to protect sleep, to make 
sleep undisturbed, and thus give us the 
needed rest for the repair of our broken- 
down physical and psychical energies^ This 
is contrary to the popular idea that dreams 
disturb sleep, for tln^ dream is in reality 
the guardian of sleep. Thus a driam ia 
not a trifle, neither does it deal with trifles, 
ft fulfills a wish of great ])ersonal impor- 
tance to the dreamer and aels as a kind of 
sah'ty valve for the successful escaj)c of 
our repressed emotions. 

A pretty illustration of this latter 
mechanism was seen in tli • ease of a young 
woman, a sufferer from h;\’steria, in whom 
a series of vivid and highly dramatized 
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dreams occurred very frequently. Sud- 
denly, without any apparent cause, the 
dreams abruptly ceased, and a few days 
later she developed an hysterical delirium 
which contained all the characteristics of 
her previous dream life. In this delirium, 
the mental condition was that of a dreamy 
state of consciousness. What had occurred 
was this : the delirium had replaced the 
dream, because dreaming had ceased, and 
the delirium itself acted as a safety valve 
for her repressed, pent-up emotions which 
wore formerly subserved by the dream. 
Thus the numerous dreams protected her 
sleeping consciousness, and when dreaming 
ceased, consciousness became again pro 
tected by the delirium. 

Dreams arc always egotistic ; they refer 
to one’s own person or some elenients of 
one’s experience. Sometimes, if the ego 
docs not appear directly in the dream, it 
may be concealed behind some other person 
in the dream. Hysteria and dreams, as 
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already shown, and as will be explained in 
more detail later, have thus the same mech- 
anism : in the dream the repressed emo- 
tional complexes escape in the form of the 
vivid hallucination of the dream itself; in 
hysteria in the form of bodily symptoms 
or the mental state of the hysterical sub- 
ject. 
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Dreams of Children and of Primitive Races 

I T lias been shown in a previous cliapter 
that a dream is a realization or fulfill- 
ment of repressed desires or wislu's. 
In adults, this wish is eoneealed or symbol- 
ized in the manifest content of the dream, 
and the true v ish can be dis(?overed only 
through a i)s;\'cho-analysis of the iinder- 
Ij'ing thoughts which give rise to the dn^am 
^ - namely, the latent content. Even in 
adidts, however, the dream may contain 
fragments of the life of childhood : in 
reality, it is the child slumbering in the 
adult’s unconscious. Thus tlie study of 
cliildren ’s dreams becomes of paramoini i 
imi)ortance, not only in sliowing tlu^ infan- 
tile elements which arc always preseiU \u 
tlie dreams of adults, but also as othning 
the best proof of the wish theory of dreanis. 
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In children the wish is clear, and with few 
exceptions the latent and manifest content 
are one. The child’s wishes during the 
day become literally fulfilled in the dream 
at night. 

Dreams of little children, in fact, accord- 
ing to my exj)ericncc, even the dreams of 
children up to ten years of age, are simple 
fulfillments of wishes.* While children’s 
dreams ])rescnt no specific problem to be 
solved, yet because of their simple structure 
they are of value in affording an easy solution 
to an important cpiestion of dream mech- 
anisms, namely : why does the unconseiouy 
furnish the motive power for the wish- 
fulfillment only during sleep? In answer 
to this it may be stated that the conscious 
wish is the dream instigator in children, as 
i*^ is unfulfilled during the day ; but at 
night it arouses or activates an unconscious 

^ Seo my paper on “Some Hysterical IMechtinisms in Cbildrc'n/’ 
•hmrrml of Ahtiormol Psi/rho/ojj//, Vol. IX, Nos. 'i, and 19 i4, 
wIkto a number uf examples of children ’s dreams are given and 
analyzed. 
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wish of a similar nature, each reinforcing 
the other. Since the child cannot com- 
pletely assert its wishes during the day, the 
fulfilled wishes appear at night in dreams, 
as the only function of the unconscious is 
wishing. The censorship of consciousness 
also plays a part in the simple wish dreams 
of children. In the sle<!p of children, the 
censor is either very lax or does not exist; 
if existent, and the child’s unconscious or 
conscious desires arc such that they are 
impossible of fulfillment, a compromise 
takes place between the demands of the 
•child and the activity of the censor. 

Thus the most simple dreams are tliose 
of children, because the mental activities 
and dtvsires of children are far less compli- 
cated and less difficult to fulfill than lliose 
of adults. Savages arc also very ehildlike 
in their mental activities, and therefore the 
dreams of savages, in the few fortunate 
cases in which it has been possible to collect 
and study them, strongly resemble tb*^ 
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dreams of children. It is only in children 
and primitive races that the dream on the 
surface says what it means without dis- 
guise and symbolization. In the eivilized 
adult, too, because of his childhood fantasies 
and infantile history, we find either many 
dreams of the same simple type as those of 
children, or, in the more complex dreams, 
an analysis ean demonstrate the desires 
of childhood in addition. So wc can readily 
see from this that no matter how much cul- 
ture and mental growth and social conven- 
tionalities have helped to develop us and 
drag us away from ehililhood willi the* 
advancing years, there is always Avithin us, 
within our unconscious mental life, con- 
densed and slumbering, our whole ehild- 
liood history. A wish can aw'aken our 
sl<'e])ing childhood, can activate it, and it 
bursts out in our dreams. As Stevenson 
has so beautifully described it in “ Virgin- 
ibns Puerisque”: 

“For as the race of man, after centuries 
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of civilization, still keeps some traits of 
their barbarian fathers, so man the indi- 
vidual is not altogether cpiit of youth, 
when he is already old and honored, and 
Lord Chancellor of England. We advance 
in years somewhat in the manner of an 
invading army in a barren land ; the age 
that we have reached, as the j)hrase goes, 
we but hold with an outpost, and still 
keep open our communications with the 
extreme rear and first beginnings of the 
march. There is our true base; that is 
not only the beginning, but tlie perennial 
•spring of our faculties; and grandfather 
William can retire upon occasion into the 
green enchanted forest of his boyhood.” 

Both children and adults are so attracted 
to fairy stories or to romantic, imaginative 
talcs like the “Arabian Nights,” because 
these seem to realize their childhood wishes 
and day-dreams. Children’s dreams, there- 
fore, because elementary, unsymbolized, and 
undisguised, are interesting and valuable us 
no 
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illustrating and proving two most important 
dream mechanisms, viz. ; that the ojdy func- 
tion of the unconscious is wishing, and 
secondly, that all dreams arc fulfillments 
of these unconscious motives. Concerning 
children’s dreams, Freud states as follows C 

“The wish manifest in the dr('am must 
be an infantile one. In the adult, it (the 
wish) originates in the unconscious, while 
in the child, where no separation and 
censor yet exist between the foreconscious 
and the unconscious, or wdiere these are 
only in the process of formation, it is an 
unfulfilled and uurepressed wish from the 
waking state.” 

From the standpoint of ])sycho-analysis, 
therefore, and particularly in clearing up 
the important problem of hysteria in chil- 
dren, with the consequent prevention of 
adult hysteria, children’s dreams are of 
value as showing the sim])lest .ype of imagi- 
nary wish fulfillment. They serve to prove. 


* “Interpretation of Dre.aniit,” p. 439. 
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more clearly than adult dreams, the theory 
that all dreams represent unfulfilled wishes. 
In children’s dreams also, the dream insti- 
gators (such as the play activities of the 
day or the reading of faiiy or hero tales) 
may be harmless enough, but the content 
of each dream, even though aetivated l^y 
such a trifling instigator, represents the 
fulfilling of important repressed childhood 
wishes. Thus children’s dreams, like thos(i 
of adults, in spite of their simple charactei-, 
of the child’s elementary desires, and of Ihe 
apparently harmless instigators, do not 
• deal with trifles, but with very important 
mental conflicts of the child. For instance, 
in the case of hysteria in a little girl, which 
was instigated through jealousy of an okhs- 
brother because of the maternal over- 
exuberant attentions to this brother, the 
following dreams occurred : 

Dream 1. Her brother seemed to be 
taken away from her to a cave where she 
also saw her mother dying, and then she 
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seemed to go to another house where she 
was very happy and teased by children. 

Dream 2. She and her brother were out 
together, and a witch plagued her and took 
her brother away from her and locked him 
in an enormous cave. 

Now these two dreams clearly represented 
the fulfilling of strong, repressed wishes of 
the little girl, namely, to have revenge on 
her brother and mother and banish them 
from the family circle. By this means she 
lioped to gain ascendency over the house- 
hold and thus end the family conflict. Of 
course such a wish, because impossible of 
fulfillment in reality, either dominated the 
liflle girl’s day-dreams or was suppjessed 
into unconscious. The wish, however, was 
persistently present an<l w^as fulfilled at 
iiii>ht in dreams, because the censor was 
relaxed and allowed the undisguised wish 
to enter the consciousness of the sleeper. 
Tlic dream used as material certnin fairy 
tales, because these served to fulfill the little 
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girl’s desires. The instigator of these dreams 
was harmless enough, but the use made of 
the instigator was to fulfill the unconscious 
but repressed wish, i.e., to get rid of both 
mother and brother. Thus out of child- 
hood wishes arise mental conflicts which 
may cause the important and apparently 
contradictory dreams of adult life, such as 
the dreams of the death of a near or dear 
relative (father or mother *) or the cm- 
bari'assment dreams of nakedness. 

Sometimes, too, children will use the 
material of an interesting fairy story as 
the content of an entire dream, in order to 
continue the excitement of the story during 
the night. A five-year-old boy, for in- 
stance, after having had a portion of “Alice 
in Wonderland” read to him, became in- 
tensely excited and interested, so much so 
that it became necessary to discontinue 
the reading for the day. However, the 
next morning on awakening, he sat up iu 


^ The so-called CEdipus or Electra-Complex dreams. 
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bed and spontaneously said: “O dear me! 
I am surprised to sec myself in my own bed, 
because my Teddy bear went down a hole, 
and I went after him, and then I thought 
I swam in my own tears,” Here was 
evidently a pure wish dream, a desire to 
eontinue the day’s excitement caused by 
the story, i)lus the wish to coi\tinuc playing 
with his Teddy bear. Another boy, age 
four, who during the day had been to a 
children’s party, betrayed the wish to con- 
tinue the good time he had at tlie parly by 
the following dream : “ Daddy, when I 

am in bed with my eyes closed, I can sec 
Barbara’s party.” 

The dreams of pidmitive races of men in 
matiy ways strongly resemble the dreams of 
children, because, as was previously men- 
tifaied, savages possess many childlike and 
primitive activities, the same as do civilized 
children. In fact, up to a certain age, the 
civilized child is really a savage, with his 
strong egotism and feelings of rivalry and 
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jealousy, and his few or no altruistic ten- 
dencies, From a psycho-analytic viewpoin t 
all war is a form of reversion to the un- 
bridled fury of our childhood life, a[ a 
time when there was no repression. In 
the child as in the savage, the wish and 
the thought are synonymous, — there is no 
distinction or separation ; both want their 
desires immediately gratified, although such 
gratification may be impossible in reality. 
The dreams of the American negro, particu- 
larly the so-called pure-blooded negro, are 
simple wish fulfillments, because the menial 
activities of the race are le.ss com plica! ed 
than those of the Caucasian. 

A Yahagan Indian, for instance, in trad- 
ing groceries with a settler stated:’ “.Me 
buy English biscuit and me dream l)a\' ' 
more English biscuit and things and wake 
up and find no got any.” This is an ex- 

^ This and other dreams of primilive tribes, as well a.'? for IIm 
reference to Grubb, were kindly furnished me by the well-kuowa 
explorer, Charles W. Furlong, F.R.G.S, 
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ample of a pure wish dream, like the dream 
of a little child. If a Carib Indian believes 
he has a specific enemy or dislikes a par- 
ticular Indian, he will dream that this In- 
dian is attempting’ to kill him, the thought 
Ix'ing father to the wish. He will interpret 
the dream as an actual attempt on his life, 
and thus the repressed wish to get “square” 

itii his enemy is fulfilled in the dream, the 
dream thus furnishing the excuse for his 
already wished-for revenge. 

In a most interesting book,^ Grubb 
states that “dreams play a very important 
part in the life of an Indian and to some 
extent govern many of his actions. . . . 
Dreaming is, in the opinion of the Indian, 
an adventurous journeying of the soul 
attended by much danger. While the 
soul wanders, being ethereal, it is able to 
gratify its desires more freely than if it 
W(“re in the body. . . . x\s the Indian 

^ W. B. Grubb, “An Unknown People in an Unknown Land.’* 
(Refers mainly to the Lengua Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco 
region.) 
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looks upon the body only as a house or as 
an instrument in the hands of the soul, he 
considers that what he dreams about is in 
reality a declaration of the will of the soul 
and therefore, whenever possible, that will 
must be gratified through the body.” In this 
attitude of the Indian towards his dreams 
we seem to have a very simple and primi- 
tive conception of the Freudian theory that 
dreams represent fulfilled wishes. In a pre- 
vious contribution,’ the following statement 
was made : “’There is a certain resemblance 
likewise between the mental life of the 
savage and the neurotic, for instance, in the 
relationship of the taboo and the neurotic 
obsessions or obsessional prohibition, a 
comparative feature which is best seen in 
the fear of touching certain objects {delir ' 
de toucher^ Suppression is the result of 
our complex civilization. Savages, like 
children, have not learned to supi)ress.” 

* Isador H. CJorial, “Abnormal Psychology,” 2nd edition, 
New York, 1914 (pp. 331-332). 
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Several pure wish dreams of these In- 
dians are given by the author, and from 
these the following is selected as suffi- 
ciently illustrating the type of material: 

“ While sleeping in an Indian village one 
morning, I awoke long before the first light 
and noticed a number of men sitting round 
a fire engaged in an animated conversation. 
Joining the party, I found that they were 
laying plans for a hunting expedition. The 
night before I had heard nothing of such a 
project. I found that they were proposing 
to sally forth to some open plains, some dis- 
tance to the north, where they expected to 
find ostriches. W'hile listening to the con- 
versation, I gathered that one of the men 
had just had a dream, and in it he had 
seen ostriches in that district.” 

Thus the inability of the Indian to dis- 
tinguish a dream from reality had betrayed 
his wish, a condition exactly similar to 
dreams of civilized children. A four-year - 
old boy, for instance, on being brought into 
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a room to view the expected Christmas tree, 
carefully touched the various branches of 
the tree with his fingers. This was a rem- 
iniscence, no doubt, of a dream in which 
the tree vanished on awakening, and thus; 
in this symptomatic action, he wished to 
assure himself of the tree’s reality. 
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Chapter VIII 
Typical Dreams 

T he analysis and correct interpre- 
tation of a dream presupposes a 
certain degree of knowledge and 
technical skill. A dream cannot be inter- 
preted, however, unless the dreamer con- 
scientiously and without resistance fur- 
nishes us with the instigators and the 
complex latent thoughts which lie behind, 
the dream, and from this mass of material 
the real meaning of the dream can be 
coiiotructed. There are certain dreams, 
though, which nearly every one has 
dreamed in much the same manner, which 
arc clearly defined and need no elaborate 
interpretation. In fact, ihe dream really 
interprets itself, and a knowledge of certain 
dream symbolisms enables one to penetrate 
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the inner meaning of such a dream. Be- 
cause these dreams occur to us all and arise 
from emotions common to the human race, 
they have been termed typical dreams. 
The subject of typical dreams is very wide 
and complex. Only the general outlines 
ean be considered here, since such dreams 
are markedly symbolic and require for 
their correct understanding an accurate 
knowledge of dream symbolism. 

A typical dream frequently deals with an 
unpleasant or painful situation without any 
unpleasant emotion in the dream itself; 
•in fact, the dreamer may remain totally 
indifferent to the situation. This is partic- 
ularly well seen in those dreams in whicli 
the dreamer appears only partially clothed 
in the presence of strangers or friends. 
The dreamer in such situations is totally un- 
embarrassed, and the spectators completely 
indifferent to the negligee attire of the sub- 
ject. For instance, one subject dreamed 
that he was in his bedroom only partially 
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dressed, and two women friends seemed to 
be in the room. Pie was totally unabashed, 
while the women did not seem to notice his 
condition. The meaning of this and of 
other typical dreams, as, for instance, the 
dream of the death of a beloved relative, 
usually father or mother, opens up interest- 
ing vistas in an unconscious mental life, 
particularly the repressed emotions of our 
childhood. 

In the above dream of being partially 
clothed, it will be noticed that the sense of 
modesty referable to our bodies, which 
occurs in all civilized and adult individuals, • 
is totally lacking. It is only in the child 
c>r in the very primitive savage that such 
a sense of modesty has not yet developed, 
and it is this fact, as will be shown later, 
which not only enters the make-up of the 
dream, but provides the ex})lanation for 
the meaning of the dream. The real emo- 
tion of the dream in these cases lies in, the 
dream thoughts or latent content of the 
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dream and not in the manifest content or 
the dream as remembered. 

Superficially, such dreams seem to con- 
tradict the theory that all dreams represent 
the imaginary fulfillment of wishes, for, 
one will ask, Avho wishes to appear naked or 
partially clothed in public, or who, however 
depraved in morals, wishes for the death 
of the father or mother. Such desires 
belong to a very primitive state of society, 
or to the age <)f earliest childhood, when 
the egotistic child still possesses many of 
the instincts of the savage and will desist 
•from nothing to gain its own ends. Such de- 
sires, if they existed in childhood, seem to 
have disappeared in our adult life, but in 
reality they are only repressed into the un- 
conscious. Thus such types of dreams ro 
vert to our childhood, when jealousy of 
one of the parents existed, or when the 
child had so little modesty that insufficient 
clothing failed to cause the slightest em- 
barrassment. No one can doubt that such 
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emotions take place in children, particu- 
larly when the child, as occurs in so many 
cases, has a stronger emotional attachment 
for one parent than for another. There- 
fore, the wish concealed within such a 
type of dream does not actually exist in 
adult life, but did at one time exist in the 
childhood of the individual and became 
subsequently repressed. The repressed 
feelings are so successfully kei)t down by our 
moral censorship that tluy appear only in 
dreams. The typical dream therefore, does 
not contradict the wish theory, but actually 
confirms it. 

The dream of the death of a parent, 
either the father or the mother, according 
to whether the dreamer is a son or daughter, 
represents a family conflict arising in early 
childhood. The son, for instance, becomes 
jealous of the attention of the mother for 
the father and wishes to replace the latter 
in her affections. Thus a mental conflict 
arises, and the only manner in which, accord- 
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ing to the childish idea, such a replacement 
can be accomplished, is for the father to b(' 
out of the way, or absent, which to the mind 
of the child is synonymous with death. The 
child struggles against this idea, as sucli a 
conception is opposed to its innate moi-al 
attitude, and as a result of the struggle, Uk; 
wish is strongly repressed in the uncon- 
scious. It appears later in adult life in 
the form of a dream of the death of the 
father, whose meaning is that although tlie 
dreamer does not now wi.sh his father deail, 
yet the desire once existed at some early 
.period of the individual’s life. In the 
daughter the opposite proeess takes i^laee; 
it is the dream of the death of the mother, 
because in very early childhood the girl 
wished to replace her mother in her father’s 
affections. 

Such types of dreams represent tin; 
struggles and perplexities of our infantile 
mental life, and like all tyi)ical dreams are 
repressed wishes from our infantile reminis- 
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cences. The typical dream, then, contains 
wishes which we will not admit in our wak- 
ing life, but secret wishes, dating from our 
earliest infancy, tliere find exj)rossion. This 
applies to all typical dretims, although the 
acknowledgment of this fact will be found 
very difficult by the uninitiated. In this 
type of dream of the deatli of a dear rela- 
tive, there is usually deep grief, although the 
death of such a relative may have been most 
remote from the mind of the dreamer. The 
dream means that the dreamer wished the 
relative, no matter how near or dear, really 
dead. Of course, this will excite an indig-, 
nant denial in every one, but the matter be- 
comes clear when it is emphasized that such 
a wish does not exist now, but did exist at 
some remote period of childhood. Some- 
times the dream is literal, sometimes in a 
veiled and disguised form. 

This typical dream makes up the (Edipus- 
niotive of childhood ; every child which has 
such wishes is in reality a little (Edipus. 
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With the advance of adult culture and of 
the ethical and moral interpretation of 
life, such a wish, because it is incompatible 
with our personality, is repressed into the 
unconscious. In all of us this strongly 
repressed emotion exists, but is under con- 
trol. Because it bears so strong a resem- 
blance to the myth of (Edipus, such a 
group of repressed ideas is termed the 
(Edipus-complex. Normal individuals suc- 
cessfully repress it however, and it only 
appears in their dreams. An unsuccessful 
repression of the complex may give rise lo 
• various j)sychoneurolic disturbances, aotl 
these psychoneurotics, therefore, show in 
their symptoms many residuals of llnir 
childhood mental and emotional make-up.' 

Thus the symbolism of these typic!!! 
dreams does not belong to the dream itself or 
to the dreamer, but to the unconscious think- 

' For the discussion of the relation of the fEdipus-complov to 
nervous diseases, see my paper, “The (Edipus-Complex in llic 
Psychoneuroses/’ Journal of Abnormal Psychology, vol. VII, no. 
1912. 
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ing of the human race. The dream merely 
takes advantage of this unconscious sym- 
b()lism for the puipose of disguising the 
dream. Since the emotion which iwoduces 
the dream is a common emotion of man- 
kind, it can, when it occurs in a social group, 
either give rise to a myth, as shown in the 
(Edipus story, or, if in the individual, to 
Ihe typical dream. 

An example of such an G^idii)us dream is 
the following : 

Drea.m. lie seemed to be in a store, 
and his father was there, like a shadow 
and acting in the capacity of a clc’’k. 

Analysis. The subject in his early 
childhood had developed a feeling of resent- 
ment towards his father and an over-exu- 
])erant love for his mother. Consciously, 
had never wished his father dead, 
but in the dream he has placed his fatlier 
in the background ; in fact, he has beconn' 
a mere shadow. Note, too, how he further 
humiliates his father. He makes him a 
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clerk in the dream, whereas in reality his 
father was the proprietor of the store in 
which he appeared. 

The following dream of a young man 
offers an excellent illustration of the non- 
embarrassment dream of nakedness. It 
will be noted that the dream is a more in- 
tense form of the epi.sode of being insuf- 
ficiently clothed, yet both types of dreams 
represent the same repressed desire carried 
over from childhood : 

Dbeam. An elderly woman took the 
dreamer to a pond of water which had 
muddy banks. It appeared as Ihougli Ik' 
were to bathe in this pool. She had with 
her a little girl, and it seemed as if it wen' 
planned that the child bathe with him. 
No bathing suits were visible. Appar- 
ently he was expected to bathe naked, 
and he hinted to the woman that 
such a procedure would not be exactly 
proper. The woman replied that every- 
thing would be all right. Then he wem 
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into the water naked in front of the child 
and the woman. There was not the slight- 
est sense of embarrassment; in fact, there 
was a feeling of pleasure in the nakedness 
and splashing in the wfiter. After he had 
finished bathing, he clambered np the bank, 
and neither he nor the two spectators 
seemed embarrassed. 

Analysis. This dream is typical. The 
child was unknown to the dreamer, while 
the woman was partially recognized as a 
neighbor with whom he had only a slight 
acquaintance. So far as could be deter- 
mined by the analysis, there were no dream 
instigators, neither did the subject know 
the origin of the dream. The dream, there- 
fore, must have been the symbolization of 
some repressed thoughts from the uncon- 
scious mental life. It will be noticed that 
ill this dream the subject is not ashamed of 
his nakedness, although the sjieetators in 
the dream were strangers to him and bpth 
of the opposite sex. In fact, he was not 
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only indifferent, but experienced a keen 
sense of pleasure in the nakedness and 
splashing in the pool. This dream cannot 
express the fulfillment of an adult wish, 
since social conventionalities and the re- 
straints imposed by culture and adult 
modesty would be decidedly against such u 
wish being fulfilled, even in a dream. Tlu; 
dream must, therefore, like I he (Edi})us- 
complex dreams, have had its origin in 
the past life of the individual, when such 
a desire existed. This desire, with its 
abandonment of all social restraint, could 
only have existed in childhood; in fuel, 
all these dreams of being naked or appeur- 
ing in company with insuflicient clothing 
can be traced back to a period in childlioos 
when such wishes existed and were no; 
repressed. Such a dream, therefore, n‘j)- 
resents a wish to be younger, to be a 
child again, with all the wild abandon of 
a child. 

Other typical dreams which very fre- 
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quently occur are those of tooth pulling. 
Hying, falling, fire, dreams of burglars, etc. 
It, is impossible to enter into the meaning 
and analysis of all these types of dreams. 
One dream will be given however, a typieal 
flying dream. Like all flying dreams, this 
signifies in part a wish to do as one pleases, 
to be free from social restraijit, and not 
bound down by the cotiventionalities of 
culture and civilization. This desire existed 
in childhood, but it is impossible of ful- 
fillment in our complex civilization, and 
consequently the childhood desire is ful- 
filled oidy in a dream. These dreams are 
cliaracterized by a keen sense of delight 
and freedom. An example of such a fan- 
tastic and imaginative flying dream is as 
follows : ^ 

Dream. “I dreamed we were living in 
a town on a hill-slope which was skirted 
by a steep ravine. On tiie further side of 
the ravine a winding road went through 


* Given verbatim as written by the dreamer. 
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the woods. My mother asked me to go 
to the other end of the town on an errand. 
I started but coneluded first to take a 
walk, so I went to the road in the woods 
and walked a long distance. Suddenly I 
saw some elothes hanging on a bush as if 
to dry. [ knew some one was near and 
became frightened; I turned to go back. 
A man stepped into the road in front of 
me. He was dressed in a rough negligee 
shirt and dark trousers with a leather belt. 
His face was fine, almost delicate, and he 
had extremely curly yellow hair and elos('ly 
cut beard. It was so yellow that it looked 
almost like metal. I remember thinking tlie 
man out of ket|^ing with his clothes. He 
simply stood there and looked at me in- 
tently. I felt that I could not go deeper 
into the woods and it was impossible to 
get past him into the town. 

“Suddenly 1 bethought me of the power 
I had to rise in the air at will. I coneen-^ 
trated all my thoughts upon escaping in 
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that way. As I went up and up, I looked 
steadily into the faee of the man standing 
silently in the road watching me until he 
seemed a mere speck in the road. Then I 
moved toward the village. I could see 
the forest and the I'oad and noticed many 
telegraph wires stretching beneath me. As 
I reached the ravine at the edge of the 
town, I thought it best to descend, as the 
people might wonder at seeing me in the 
air. I started down, but I went faster 
than I intended to go and barely missed 
being stranded on the telegraph wires. I 
realized that I must reduce my speed or be. 
hurt, so I exerted all my will power and 
succeeded in alighting safely on my feet. 

I walked home without doing the errand 
I started for and went into the house to 
my mother. Then I awoke.” 

The discussion of typical dreams leads 
to another subject of great interest, which 
has recently attracted the attention of 
psycho-analysts, namely, the relationship 
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between dreams and myths. In general 
it may be stated that the psychological 
structure and meaning of both dreams and 
myths arc the same.^A myth is a waking 
dream, a fantasy. Dreams frequently orig- 
inate from the emotions common to man- 
kind and thus produce the typical dreams 
already described, and the same common 
emotion gives rise to typical myths.'^^n 
analysis of typical dreams, therefort^ fur- 
nishes the best standpoint for the analysis 
of universal myths and legends ; for in- 
stance, the childhood wish for the death of 
. the father as forming the groundwork for 
the (Edipus-complex dreams and (Edipiis 
myth or the drcc^uis of nakedness with lack 
of sense of shame as furnishing the basis 
for the myth of a Paradise or Garden of 
Eden, moth these dreams and myths are 
symbols, and such symbolism has its roots 
ill the unconscious. In the individual this 
unconscious symbolism leads to dreams ; 
in the race and society, to myths, legends, 
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and fairy talcs^^ The myth is therefore a 
fragment of the repressed life of the race. ^ 
Both myths and dreams are activated by 
unconscious mental processes, particularly 
Llic infantile and primilivc elements of the 
unconscious wi Lh their consequent repression . 
We dre«im, not only in sleep, but also have 
our artificial dreams. It is these artificial 
dreams which, as individual products, may 
enter into the spirit of a race and so give 
rise to myths and fairy tales. The ultimate 
oi'igin of all myths is to be found in the 
creative faculty of the unconscious, a 
faculty which is equally able to make night . 
dreams or artificial dreams, myths, and 
fairy tales, the only difference being, not 
iit the fundamental mechanism, which is 
always identical, but in the use of the 
inat(‘rial employed and its dramatization. 
'Flius is explained the horror of the dreams 
of the death of near and dear relatives, 
which Avcrc wished, not in adult life, but 
in the early, prehistoric period of our child- 
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hood and lie deeply buried in our adult 
unconscious. The wish revealed itself only 
in dreams when the censor was relaxed or 
ceased to act, but even liere the meaning 
of the dream can be brought out only 
through a searching psycho-analysis. 

JVIyths, lik(‘ dreams, are s.ymbolized, and 
the myth, which is really the manifest 
content, contains within itself the latent 
emotions of the collective race spirit, and 
thus comes to express sonielhing which its 
outer form does not suggest or signify. 
Such symbolisms have many dream-like 
attril^utes. <They an* not only lughly con- 
deiiscd products of the thought of the rae*', 
but like typical dreams they have their roots 
in the archaic; and primitive types of ra(;iai 
thinking^ Thus in a more or less modified 
form they can appc'ar Jis almost identical 
myths in various ethnic groups, which may 
be separatc'd by immense periods of time 
and under different conditions of cultural 
advancement. 
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The symbolisms which are so frequent 
in art and in ecclesiastical architecture, 
are also examples of such symbolic thinking 
applied to the creative imagination. The 
creative imagination itself, which is really 
a type of a day-dream, is constantly 
striving to express its desires and wishes, 
thus resembling our dreams at night. The 
artist and the i)oet, like the dreamer, 
express their thoughts in symbols whose 
origin is frequently unknown to the individ- 
ual, but which can repeatedly be traced 
to the unconscious mental life. It is there 
that the motive or creative impulse lies.. 
An excellent exanqilc of such a symboliza- 
tion in popular thought is the mediaeval 
idea of the devil. Analysis of the concep- 
tion of the devil shoAvs that it is re.ally the 
exteriorization of a forbidden and repressed 
wish. This is well seen in Giotto’s painting 
of the temptation of Judas, where the devil 
is portrayed as a shadow behind Judas and 
pushing forward the hand of Judas for the 
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pieces of silver. In “Faust,” too, Mephis- 
tophcles is symbolized as the guilty con- 
science, the forbidden desire projected out- 
wards in the shape of a devil. As so clearly 
expressed by Taylor:^ 

“But how arc sins thought to come to 
men and women in the Middle Ages, and 
especially to those who were carnesllv 
striving to escape them ? Rather than 
fruit of the naughtiness of the human hearl , 
they come through the malicious sugges- 
tions, the temi)lalions, of a Tempter. 
They were in fine the machinations of tbo 
. Devil.” 

* “The Mediaeval Mind,” vol. I, p. 487. 
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Prophetic Dreams 

I N the astronomical sciences, the future 
may often be accurately prophesied ; 
for instance, the movements of the 
stars, the return of comets after their vast 
journeys tlirough spaee, the coming of 
eclipses; or in chemistry, the periodic law 
by which the existence of many new ele- 
ments was predicted, ('onirary to the > 
pojmlar belief, liowever, it is extremely 
doubtful if dreams can iii any way foretell 
luturc events. Freud states as follows 
concerning this point: 

“The belief in prophetic dreams numbers 
many adherents, because it can be sup- 
I»ortctl by the fact that some things really 
do happen in the future as they i)re- 

viously foretold by the wish of the dream. 
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But in this there is little to be wondered 
at, as many far-reaching deviations may 
be regularly demonstrated between a dream 
and the fulfillment, which the credulity of 
the dreamer prefers to neglect.” 

For instanct^, many peo})lc have dreamed 
of some burning ambition being realized, 
and some time later tin’s ambition is ful- 
filled in reality. The wish has thus been 
fulfilled both in the dream and in actual 
life. From this we must not conclude 
that the dream possesses any prophetic 
function, or that it can in any way forecast 
the future, but one must interpret both the 
dream and 'ts later fulfillment as beim' 
merely the realized wish. The wish pro- 
duced the dream, and in the ambition of 
every-day life to fulfill this wish there was 
a constant striving, and finally it was 
actually fulfilled. The dream took place 
because a dream never concerns itself with 
trifles, and consequently the fulfillment of 
the wish had a strong personal motive. 
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Sometimes, also, we dream of a certain 
person whom we have never met before 
and several days later or even the next day, 
lo ! to our surprise, we meet the individual. 
The dream is not prophetic. What oc^cxirs 
is this. The strange individual dreamed 
of is usujilly a condensation, like a composite 
photograph, and on meeting the actual 
stranger, we unconsciously take one element 
of this composite dream figure and apply 
it to the stranger. Thence arisevs the 
illusion, for it is only an illusion, of having 
met a total stranger, who had been ])re- 
viously seen only in a dream. In fact, if 
such accounts as these be carefully analyzed, 
it will be found that the person dreamed of 
never actually resembled the person later 
met. 

During sleep, also, the brain admits and 
is influenced by impressions received by 
the various organs of the body, impressions 
sometimes of so slight a characler that they 
are not felt in the waking state. In morbid 
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conditions of certain organs, therefore, it 
is possible that in their early stages thcsi; 
conditions, which are not noticed at all by 
the waking consciousness, may give rise 
to various types of dreams, particularly 
dreams of anxiety. Medical w’riters hil^•e 
long admitted this significance of the tlreaiii 
thus protecting sleep and drawing the at- 
tention of the sleeper to morbid disturbances 
of various organs. Freud, who seems t<» 
have thoroughly reviewed the literatiu’c on 
the subject, states as follows concerning 
these types of dreams : 

“Serious disturbances of the inleriwl 
organs app«,ivntly act as incitors of dreams 
in a considerable number of persons. At- 
tention is quite generally called to Lh( 
frequency of anxiety dreams in the disease 
of the heart and lungs. . . . Tissie even 
assumes that the diseased organs im])ress 
upon the dream content their characteristic 
features. The dreams of persons suffering 
from disease of the heart are generally very 
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brief and terminate in a terrified awakening ; 
the situation of death under terrible circum- 
stances almost always plays a part in their 
content. Those suffering from diseaseof the 
lungs dream of suffocation, of being crowded, 
and of flight; and a great many of Uiemare 
subject to the well-known nightmare which, 
liy the way, IJocrner has succeeded in ])ro- 
ducing experimentally by lying on the face 
and closing up the openings of the respira- 
tory organs. In digestive disturbances the 
dream contains ideas from the spliei'e of 
enjoyment and disgust. Finall3% tin* in- 
fluence of .sexual excitement on the dream 
content is perceptible enf)Ugh in every one’s 
experience, and lends the strongesi su])})ort 
t(^ the entire theory of the dn'am (*xcilation 
through organ sen-sation.” ^ 

Of course attcmi)t.s at such diagnostic 
performance from a dream ?rre fidl of dis- 
appointment and fraught with the gn^atest 
danger. 

* “The Interpretation of Dreams,” pp. 27-28. 
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Sometimes a temporary physical disturb- 
ance may act as the inciter of a dream, but 
becomes so disguised by the censor for the 
purpose of protecting sleep and thus pre- 
venting awakening, that the disturbance it- 
self remains unknown to the sleeper until 
he awakens. A pretty example is the fol- 
lowing dream of a young married woman. 
She dreamed that she was feeling ill and 
consulted a woman physician, who said to 
her: “You are worrying about something, 
a man by the name of X.” The analysis 
of this brief dream is interesting. On 
awakening, she found that the left eye was 
swollen and inflamed aiiparently from some 
insect bite vluring the night. The name of 
the eye specialist whom both she and her 
husband had consulted in the past, and in 
whom she had great confidence, was Doctor 
X,, the name being identical with the one 
in the dream. Thus the pain and discom- 
fort of the swollen eye sent a disguised sub- 
stitute in the form of a distorted and un- 
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recognizable dream into the consciousness 
of the sleeper, so as not to awaken her. 
The dream was really a desire or wish on 
the part of the censor to protect the sleeper, 
and this wish was fulfilled by translating 
a bodily discomfort into a meaningless 
dream. The dream therefore did not dis- 
turb sleep ; in reality it protected it. The 
discrepancy concerning the absence of pain 
or discomfort in the dream is readily ex- 
plained when we remember that the emo- 
tion of discomfort belonged to the latent 
content and not to the manifest content 
of the dream. 

A dream may often solve situations, im- 
portant crises, and mental conflicts Avhich 
may baffle one in the waking life. The 
situation and the conflict are cleared up 
in the dream by a kind of unconscious in- 
cubation of wishes, and only in this sense the 
dream may be said to be prophetic. 

An example of this is the following. A 
young woman, after her betrothal, began 
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to be troubled by worries, perplexities, and 
mental conflicts concerning the decisive 
step she had taken, wondered if she really 
loved her betrothed, and whether or not 
it might be well to break the engagement. 
One night she had the following dream : 

Dream. She seemed to be in a large 
house, partly clear and partly dimly rec- 
ognized ; her fiance was there, only in 
the dream he seemed to be her husband. 
Her mother-in-law was also present, knit- 
ting, and paid not the slightest attention 
to her. Then it seemed as though she came 
down-stairs with her hair disarranged and 
wearing a light dressing-gown. 

Analys..^. This is a pretty example of 
a prophetic wish dream, which solved LJk 
situation which was baffling her and causing 
the perplexity in her waking life. In tiie 
dream, her mental conflict is cleared up, llie 
problem has been solved for her by her 
secondary consciousness during sleep. In 
the dream, she felt thoroughly at home in 
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the house, although it did appear strange; 
no one noticed her, and yet her feelings 
were not hurt or ruffled ; and she was able 
to go about clothed in a dressing-gown 
without the slightest embarrassment. Now 
this situation could only have taken place 
where there was great intimacy, and such 
intimacy could only have been brought 
about if she were a member of her fiance’s 
family, that is, actually married to him. 
The dream is a wish dream of family in- 
timacy. Therefore, in spite of her doubts, 
she really wanted to marry this particular 
person, to become a member of his family. 
Her problems are solved in the dream; 
her real, unconscious wish has neutralized 
her perplexity and is fulfilled. But since 
the fulfillment can only be brought about 
in the future, the dream is prophetic only 
iii the sense that her wish for a happy 
marriage is projected into the future and 
the peiplexing situation solved, in the 
form of a dream. 
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I cannot leave the subject of prophetic 
dreams without another example of practi- 
cal medical interest. A five-year-old boy 
had the following dream : 

Dream. A number of dogs came to the 
door of his house, and one little black dog 
actually knocked at the door. As he was 
coming up the steps, he grew larger ami 
larger and was changed into a large and 
fierce white dog. Then he came up to the 
little boy and started to eat him, a procedure 
which was not objected to, because the little 
boy felt that he would not remain in the 
dog’s mouth very long. 

This is a tyi)ical anxiety dream which 
often gives rise to nightmares in childr<'u. 
From this dream a temporary anxiety 
hysteria was predicted in the child, a ner- 
vous disturbance which actually took phic<‘ 
a short time later. The boy became dis- 
satisfied because he did not care to live in 
the country ; he wanted the excitement of 
the city. His uncle, vvho was a physician, 
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lived in the city, and the boy had visited 
him shortly before the dream took place. 
Therefore a simulated illness which later 
took place, in whicli he claimed that he 
had an earache, pretended to cough, etc., 
were all for the purpose of again visiting 
his uncle. The symptoms completely dis- 
appeared within a few days, on advising 
the parents to use purposeful neglect of 
the child’s complaints. 

The point which I wish to emphasize by 
this brief recital is this: that the morbid 
anxiety produced both the dream and 
hysteria ; both had the same mechanism, and . 
from the dream it was possible to predict 
with a fair amount of certainty the onset of 
psychoneurotie symptoms. In fact, these 
symptoms were actually predicted at the 
time of the dream, and several days before 
the symptoms themselves had made their 
actual appearance. 

I am very skeptical concerning prophetic 
dreams which actually foretell the future. 
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From a strictly scientific standpoint, such 
an interpretation would be very superficial 
in that it did not take into full cognizance 
all the complex factors which may produce 
a dream. For instance, it must be proven, 
in the analysis of such a dream, that the 
event “foretold” in the future never existed 
as a wish in either the conscious or uncon- 
scious thought of the dreamer. In my 
experience, I have yet failed to find such 
a genuine prophetic dream. 
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Artificial Dreams 

B y an artificial dream is meant a 
dream which a person consciously 
makes up wlien requested to fabri- 
cate what he would consider to be a genuine 
dream. When these artificial dreams are 
analyzed, they will be found to contain the 
same mechanisms as genuine dreams, and 
behind them will be discovered identical un- 
conscious mental processes. In the analysis , 
of such artificial dreams, the same wishes 
appear as in real dreams. IIow docs this in- 
teresting process take place ? How can a 
conscious imitation of a dream contain the 
same elusive and wish-fulfilling thoughts as 
a real dream ? It is here that the tlieory 
of psychical determinism comes to our aid. 

It has been shown that there is no more 
room for chance in the mental world than 
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there is in the physical world. The un- 
conscious and likewise the foreconscious 
exerts a persistent dynamic influence on 
our behavior, on the formation of com- 
plexes, in every element of our thoughts, 
in the actions of cvery-day life and in our 
dreams. Thus every conscious mental oc- 
currence bears a direct and causal relation 
to its unconscious or forcconscious source. 
For this reason, any series of thoughts or 
ideas given at random, any association or 
group of associations in the so-called free 
association procedures, arc really not free, 

. but are motivated or caused by unconscious 
or foreconscious mental processes. In 
sleep, this type of mental activity causes 
dreams; during Ihe day it produces reveries 
and symptomatic actions like slips of the 
tongue or i)en. All reveries, like all dreams, 
arc the fulfillment of wishes. The fore- 
conscit)US or unconscious can be brought 
into sietivity only by a wish or desire, and 
the realization of that wish in the thought 
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processes is either the night dream or the 
day re very. Sometimes this process of 
day-dreams is simple, sometimes it is highly 
dramatized, like the day-dream of the lover 
to have .a quiet home and a happy family, 
or of the boy who wishes and at the same 
time identifies himself with the heroes of 
history or romance. 

Thus the revery, like the dream, results 
from the same motivating process, a simple 
or highly disguised wish, and in it can be 
found the same mechanisms as in dreams. 
The day-dream, too, may be called the mani- 
fest content of our latent or repressed wishes. 
Thus a revery is the product of an individual 
fantasy, sometimes voluntary, sometimes 
involuntary, but in either case not the prod- 
uct of chance or of logic. It differs from 
the genuine dream only in point of time, 
one taking place at night, the other during 
the day. This day-dreaming has been 
termed “autistic thinking,” and its chief 
characteristic is to represent desires im- 
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possible of fulfillment in reality, as actually 
fulfilled in the imagination during the day. 
The symbolism of both dreams and autistic 
thinking has its roots in the unconscious; 
it is not made or invented, it is only dis- 
covered by the analysis. As Bleuler states 
in his description of autistic thinking:^ 

“Each of us has also his fairy tale. He 
docs not indeed believe himself to live it; 
only when he is quite alone and his thoughts 
are let loose does it come to light. The man 
is then rich, attractive, healthy, and hand- 
some. He always chooses those advantages 
in which he is most hopelessly lacking. 
Directly reality gains its sway, the play- 
thing will bo thrust hastily back into the 
cupboard, where it is hidden, not only from 
strangers, but from the -owner himself; 
for, once outside the dream, hc is not at all 
aware how far hc can really identify him- 
self with its characters. The cupboard 

^ E. Bleuler, “Autistic Thinking,” American Journal of Insanity, 
1914. 
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into which the toy is put is our own brain, 
and it never shuts tight. Without our 
noticing it, the imprisoned fairy very often 
stretches out a hand. She guides our taste 
in the choice of a tic, she g\iides our hand 
when we make tlu! flourish to our signature. 
By our hearing, our voice, the choice of our 
phraseology, she shows the expert the trend 
of our aspirations.” 

Thus in our reveries we can never wholly 
emancipate ourselves from our wishes and 
our ambitions, which are really our inner- 
most desires, and it is these wishes which 
make up our artificial dreams and give 
them the same mechanism and significance 
as the spontaneous dreams. For instance, 
a young woman who had a sense of timidity 
and inferiority, when asked to give an 
artificial dream, replied veiy significantly : 
“■1 can’t make up a dream that is not what 
I’d like, — I’d like to be a great orator and 
talk and hold an audience.” Thus the 
day-dream expressed the fulfillment of her 
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wishes, and these wishes were a kind of 
compensation for her own defects of 
character and her feeling of inferiority. 

When a subjeet, therefore, is asked to 
fabricate a dream, that is, to produce an 
artificial dream 'by stating at random any 
thoughts which may come into his head, 
such a product is not the haphazard fantasy 
of his waking thoughts (because such a 
thing is impossible) but is motivated or 
produced by his conscious or unconscious 
wishes. For instance, on one occasion 1 
requested a severe stammerer to fabricate 
^ dream, and he immediately replied : “ I 
dream that I am addressing a large audi('nt'«“ 
without stammering.” On another occa- 
sion, I asked a subjeet whose nervous dis- 
turbance had produced an outward im- 
pression of stupidity, to fabricate a dreatu, 
and the immediate answer was: “I dream 
that I am bright and alert.” In both these 
instances the replies showed fulfillments of 
wishes, the same as in genuine dreams. 
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A highly intelligent unmarried woman, 
who was undergoing the j)sycho-analytie 
treatment, at my reciuest and in my pres- 
ence wrote the followijig arliheial dreams. 
These are given verbatim witJi the outlines 
of the analysis of each dream, to ex])lain 
the underlying wishes. 

Aktificial Dream I. “Washing a litth' 
newly born baby in a wash bowl. Then' 
seems to be a woman in bed, not well enough 
to be up.' Face is not distinct, but the hair 
is dark. The woman seems to be myself. 
The baby is taken out of the bowl and 
given to her to nurse. Then a tall, ha})py- 
looking, fair-haired man came to (he door. 
He appears younger than she, and she is 
happy to see him.” 

AnAeysis. Her wish for a haj)py mar- 
riage and motherhood is fultilled in this 
artificial dream as a pure imaginative prod- 
uct, the same as the wish for motherhood 
appeared in a genuine symbolized dream 
a few nights previously. 
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Artificial Dream II. “An enormous 
glass chandelier in a concert hall full of 
people. It is a vocal recital. I am on the 
stage singing.” 

Ajvalysis. She has always longed to 
sing in public, but her nervous disturbance 
(morbid fear) made such a thing impossible. 
This artificial dream therefore represents a 
fulfillment of her desire to sing in public 
freely and si)ontaneously. 

Artificial Dream III. “ Interior of a 
Dutch house, and a Dutch housewife wilh 
a funny head-dress, making bread on a 
big board. There is a window at her 
right, and kitchen utensils arc hung nj) 
on the wall. Bread then seems to be in 
pans. She is putting it in the oven, and 
as she turns around, a troop of from four 
to six children come in from school, {in<l 
she greets them and runs around to gel 
dinner for them.” 

Analysis. The instigator of these 
dreams was a copy of The Necklace by 
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Vermeer of Delft whieli liiuig in my 
office. The dreamer had been in Ilolland 
and had recently been reading a book of 
travel about Holland. In this travel book, 
the father and mother were re])r(\sented as 
travelling with their two children. The 
father knew Dutch history and so kept 
the children informed; tlu^ mother in the 
book seemed to know all about Dutch 
housekeeping. In this artificial dream slu‘ 
identifies herself with the mother and 
wishes that she wore in the mother’s pla(*(\ 
Therefore, like the first artificial dream, 
this dream represents, in a somewhat difler- 
ent arrangement of material, a wish foi* 
motherhood and a hapj)y houu'. 

Artificial Dream IV, v^lu* seemed to 
be a young woman again, at college and 
walking on the campus with other girls.” 

Antalysis. a wish to be younger and 
to live her life over again. 

In all these artificial dn ams, a dc'sire or 
wish is actually fulfilled or realizcnl ; in 
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fact, an idea which merely existed in the 
region of possibility is here replaced by a 
vision or mental image of its accomplish- 
ment. Thus we have the same mechanism 
as in genuine dreams. 

Artificial dreams, like genuine dreams, 
have frequently interwoven within them 
childhood fantasies, such as the imagined 
family conflicts or romances of the child. 
This is particularly seen in the day-dreams 
of children and adults, both of which bea f a 
strong relationship to hysterical fantasies. 
These day-dreams or reveries serve for I he 
fulfillment of wishes and for the riglitiiig 
of the conflicts of life, both of which cannol 
be realized in actuality. They realize', in 
the imagination, either personal ambitions 
or erotic feelings. 

Experimental dreams, produced artifi- 
cially by hypnotic command, also subsl an- 
tiate many of the theories of Freud. For 
instance, in some experiments when (he 
command was given to dream somethin.!'; 
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grossly sexual, the resulting dream ex- 
pressed the sexual ideas, not literally, 
but in a symbolized form, thus proving 
experimentally thht the censor was at work, 
and the dream consisted of the formation 
of a manifest from a latent content. These 
and other exj)eriments have d<'monstraled 
that the unconscious com])lexes determine 
for the main yjart the character of our 
dreams, and that this unconscious is capable 
of a symbolization of our latent thoughts. 
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Dreams and Nervous Diseases 


T he dream is not only of theoretical 
interest in elucidating certain prob- 
lems of abnormal psychology and 
of the unconscious in particular, but it 
stands in the center of the psycho-analytic 
treatment of the neuroses. It is this 
psycho-analytic treatment which repre- 
sents the latest and most logical advance 
ever made in medicine in the treatment of 
certain functional nervous disturbances. 
Psycho-analysis is not suggestion. Sug- 
gestion merely removes certain symptoms 
temporarily, psycho-analysis permanently, 
by eliminating the unconscious ideas or 
complexes which caused the psychoncurotic 
disturbance. The fundamental condition 
and therefore a comi^lete understanding of 
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the reason for a psychoneurosis can never be 
reached by suggestion. 

The term psycho-analysis is applied to 
that particular form of treatment and in- 
vestigation of the neuroses as first elabo- 
rated by Freud, whose object is to remove 
the unconscious sources of the individual’s 
nervous disturbance. The treatment is 
generally applied to relieve that class of 
nervous sufferers presenting such symptoms 
as obsessions, morbid fears, and compul- 
sive thoughts and acts, often out of har- 
mony with the person’s training and char- 
acter. Tt is also helpful in clearing up, 
many personal peculiarities in those who 
are not actually nervously diseased. 

For instance, children quickly learn to 
repress certain sensuous and anti-social 
tendencies, and as adult life is reached, 
there is an inclination to preserve these 
inwardly but very actively, as a hidden 
source of certain pleasures and abnormal 
cravings. We all of us thus lead double 
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lives, and without definitely passing into the 
realm c)f the pathologic, wc are all more or 
less double personalities, i.e.: our veneer or 
false disguise of outward social conventions 
and our true inward, unconscious selves, 
with our rcj)ressions carried over from child- 
hood, our abnormal cravings and savage 
instincts, our constant fight against tempta- 
tion, and our occasional yielding to it, if not 
actually because of a strong moral sense, at 
least inwardly in our reveries during the day 
and in our dreams at night. Thus, a highly 
refined and cultured man once dreamed 
.of killing his stepson, because the mother 
actually paid more attention to him than 
she did to her husband. Culture and re- 
finement had repressed the wish which 
was fulfilled in the dream, a proof of the 
primitive instinct of jealous- rage which 
the dreamer had carried over from his in- 
fantile thinking. It is these repressions, 
this unconscious personality, which often 
crops out in the dreams of the normal in- 
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dividual as well as those who are nervously 
sick. Well does Shakespeare, with the 
intuitive insight of a great poet, make 
the doctor say in Alacbcth, referring to 
the sleep-walking of Lady Macbeth : 

“Infeclcd minds 

To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets.” 

Psycho-analysis is the only form of the in- 
vestigation of the neuroses which explains 
wluj certain sjmiptoms occur, as in the past 
physicians have been too prone to interpret 
nervous symptoms, particularly the peculiar 
and contradictory behavior of hysterical 
patients, as a form of inexplicable stubborn- 
ness. Furthermore, the analytic investi- 
gation of the symptoms not only gives both 
patient and physician an insight into the 
nervous disease, but this investigation 
also acts as the treatment itself, that is, 
the repressed feelings are set free, and 
with this liberation, the s3uni)toms gradu- 
ally disappear. In the individual, repres- 
sion is a moral function ; in the masses or 
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in the race, it is a social function. When a 
mental conflict arises between our individ- 
ual rei)rcsscd impulses and our moral, 
ethical, or religious censorship, we have a 
neurosis in the form of an obsession, com- 
pulsiv^e ideas, hysterical or anxiety or 
psychasthenic states or fluctuations in 
mood, eillicr an abnormal exaltation or an 
abnormal depression. When the mental 
conflict takes })lace among the masses, we 
have the various types of social aggression, 
which tend to upset the equilibrium of 
civilization and lead to various grades of 
industrial revolutions or to such bloody 
cataclysms as the French Tlevolution. 

These repressed thoughts lie in the un- 
conscious, and since the dream represents 
the most direct road for the investigation 
and understanding of the unconscious, the 
dream becomes the most potent instrument 
in the removal of symptoms arising from 
the repressed emotions in the unconscious 
mental life. No one, however healthy 
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minded or nervously unstrung, no one, 
no matter liow frank or sincere, can know 
his unconscious thoughts. They only come 
to the surface in symptomatic actions, such 
as slips of the tongue or pen which are 
motivated by unconscious, feelings, or in 
dreams. In the dream, fragments of tlie 
unconscious mental life, but disguised and 
symbolized and distorted out of all pro- 
portion to their natural semblance, come 
to the surface in the mind of the sleeper, 
and it is only by a knowledge of the science 
of psycho-analysis and of its technical 
methods that tliese fragments of the un- 
conscious can be interpreted and under- 
stood. The dream then gives us the key 
to the unconscious thoughts which are 
persistently creating the ])atient’s symp- 
toms, which make and keep him nervously 
ill, and therefore dream-analysis becomes 
the most important method in that form 
of psychotherapy known as the psyeho- 
analytic treatment. 
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Since the unconscious possesses only one 
function, — wishing or desiring, — both 
dreams and neurotic symptoms thus be- 
come symbolic or literal wish fulfillments. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, something is 
gained by the hysterical symptoms, as in the 
case of hysterical blindness which will be 
described and analyzed later in the course 
of this chapter. Of course, this feeling of 
gaining something is an unconscious mental 
process, of which the symptoms are merely 
the fulfillment in a disguised form. Hys- 
terical symptoms are wish fulfillments sym- 
bolized, exactly lik<! dreams. 

Through a mental mechanism which 
cannot be discussed hero, because it would 
involve too many technicalities, the re- 
pressed, unconscious thoughts are frequently 
converted into the symbolic, physical symp- 
toms of the hysteric. For instance, in the 
case of a woman who had double vision 
due to hj'steria (that is, all objects appeared 
double to her), it could be shown on an- 
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alysis that this double vision was not an 
accidental occurrence, but actually bore a 
strong, causal relationship to her hysterical 
mental state. 

This double vision appeared almost im- 
mediately after an emotional shock, when 
she found that her husband had been un- 
faithful to her. It immediately flashed 
across her mind that her husband was lead- 
ing a “ doul)lc life ” (her own expression), and 
a more detailed analysis demonstrated that 
this idea was symbolized by seeing objects 
double. In fact, after the emotional shock, 
she first saw her husband double, and it was 
only later that this doubling spread to other 
objects. In her dreams, too, all objects 
appeared double, thus proving that the 
double vision was not due, as in most cases, 
to an organic affection of the eye muscles, 
but in this particular case had a psychical 
origin and was a symbolization of the 
woman’s conception of Jier husband. In- 
deed, when she first saw her husband double, 
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there was associated a great anxiety and 
fear of losing him through his unfaithful- 
ness, and therefore the double vision was 
at first a reinforcement of a wish to retain 
her husband’s affections, and only later did 
it symbolize his double life. Thus this 
symptom, in its symbolization, condensa- 
tion, and wish fulfillment, like every hysteri- 
cal symptom, bore a striking resemblance 
to the structure of a dream. 

Since inversely, too, the formation and 
structure of a dream bears an extraordinary 
resemblance to an hysterical symptom, 
dreams are very valuable for exploring 
the unconscious mind of the hysterical. 
An hysterical sym2)tom is a rej)resscd wish 
attcinj)ting to find an outlet; a dream is 
a reiiresscd wish in which the outlet is taking 
place in the i)roccss of dreaming. Both art' 
symbolized wishes, and both can be under- 
stood only through psycho-analysis. 

Stammering, also, is frequently a symbol 
of an unconscious mental process, the 
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speech defect arising in an effort to conceal 
a repressed thought or idea, often an idea 
of an unpleasant or shameful nature which 
continually tends to obtrude itself in con- 
sciousness. Like a slip of the tongue, 
stammering is not accidental, but is moti- 
vated or cau.sed by an unconscious mental 
process of which the sufferer is not aware.^ 
The following case demonstrates how the 
study of the dreams of an individual not 
only gave an insight into the mechanism 
of that individual’s nervous disease, but 
likewise furnished the material for the 
successful cure of the condition. The ca.s<‘ 
in question refers to a condition of hysteri- 
cal blindness in a little girl of eleven.^ In 
this case it could be shown that childhood 
hysteria, like adult hysteria, has the same 
mechanisms, in that the hysterical symp- 


^ Isador H. Coriat, “Stamnierin»?as a P.syrhoneiirosi.s,” Journal 
of Abnormal Psijcholngij, vol. IX, no. 0 1915. 

2 For a complete report of thi.s e;i.se, the reader is nderred to my 
paper on “Some Hy.slerical Meehan Isin.s in ('hildrtm,” Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology, vol. IX, nos. 2-9. 1914. 
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toms expressed the fulfillment, often sym- 
bolie, of a repressed wish, exactly the 
same process which takes place in the dreams 
of normal individuals. Thus an under- 
standing of the psychology of dreams fur- 
nishes us with the data necessary for the 
understanding of hysteria. In children, 
however, the mental processes are much more 
simple than those of adults, and conse- 
quently their dreams and hysterical symp- 
toms are far less complicated ; in fact, as 
previously pointed out,* they arc literal 
fulfillments of undisguised wishes. 

The little girl lost her eyesight within 
a period of a few weeks, becoming almost 
completely blind. A complete cxaraiiu:- 
tion of the eyes and the nervous system 
revealed the fact that there was ho evi- 
dence of any organic disea.se.‘ The condi- 
tion was therefore interpreted as purely 
functional, a form of hysterical blindness, 
particularly since the child showed other 

* See chapter VII, Dreams of Children. 
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evidences of hysteria, such as a nervous 
cough, hysterical convulsions, and an in- 
ability to feel touch and pain over one 
entire side of the body. 

In oz'dcr to understand the niechanisin 
of this hysterical blindness, it was dcler- 
mined to undertake a study of Ihe little 
girl’s drcanis as offering flic readiest means 
of access to her unconscious menial con- 
flicts and wishes. In this I was fortunate 
in securing the intelligent co-operation of 
the little patient’s mother. The following 
dreams were recorded. The dream in- 
stigator as ascertained follows each dream 
in parenthesis. 

Dream I. vShe was chasing lu'r pet 
squirrel around the house, and it also ap- 
peared as if the squirrel chased her. (She 
has a pet squirrel.) 

Dream II. The house took fire, and all 
the family were saved exce])t her baby 
brother (eighteen months old), who was 
burned up. (The chimney had recently 
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been cleaned out, because the family feared 
it would catcli fire.) 

Dhkam III. She was coming from a 
moving-picture show with her mother and 
her younger brother S. (age nine), and her 
elder sister (). (age thirteen). Then she saw 
a man in a near-by store, and because she 
felt he had no right there, as the store was 
closed, she called up the proprietress of 
the store, telling her that she would guard 
it. She remained near the store and sent 
her mother and the other two ehildreu 
home. (She had recently been to a mov- 
ing-picture performance.) 

Dream IV. She and her brother (S., 
age nine) were coming down the streci, 
and through a crack in the board-walk she 
saw a penny, and she stooi)cd to pick it 
up. Then she saw pennies all around, and 
she filled her pockets full. Then a man 
came and shot her brother S. and killed 
him, and she felt badly. Then the man 
also shot at her, but merely frightened her. 
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Dream V. Her baby bi’other G. was 
missing. He bad run away and gene up 
to church, and she started to run after him, 
and then he turned and ran into a snow- 
drift and disappeared. 

Dheam VI. She and her threc-y car- 
old brother (R.) and a little girl playmate, 
B., were sliding down hill with their sleds. 
Finally R. ran into a snowdrift and dis- 
appeared, and H. and she ran on and left 
him there. (The instigator of these last 
two dreams was frequent coasting with 
her sled.) 

Dream VH. She was visiting B. with 
her father and was riding through the sub- 
way. 

Dream VHI. She was in seliool, hapi>y, 
studying her lessons, and with all her 
schoolmates. 

In analyzing this series of dreams, their 
simple character, undisto"ted by symboli- 
zation, stands out prominently. Then, too, 
nearly every dream could be found to be 
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instigated cither by some happening during 
the day or by some mental conflict of the 
nature of an unfulfilled wish, the wish, how- 
ever, becoming com])letely fulfilled in the 
dream. It was found also that all the 
dreams represented unfidfilled conscious 
and nneonsc'ious wishes which were re- 
pressed during the day. 

The instigators of some of these dreams, 
so far as could be demonstrated, have al- 
ready been given in parenthesis at the 
end of each dream. All hough the dream 
instigators were harmless enough, yet the 
content of each dream I’epresentcd the ful- 
filling of important repressed childhood 
wishes, relating principally to family con- 
flicts and jealousies, particularly toward 
her younger brothers and sisters. This is 
not at all surprising when we remember 
that the feelings of most children for 
their younger brothers and sisters is far 
from being altogether one of affection. In 
fact, there is a feeling of rivalry and jealousy 
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toward the younger ones of the family, 
particularly if these younger members in 
any way hinder or interfere with the child’s 
play activities. 

Thus the child is an egoist; it has little 
or no altruistic or family feelings. It sees 
in its elders an oppressor and interprets 
the younger members of the family as 
rivals for the parental love which it feels 
should be showered on it alone. This 
rivalry is not only seen in the love of the 
son for the mother and of the daughter 
for the father, but likewise in the relation- 
ship between brothers and sisters, partic- 
ularly if they happen to be younger. The 
child not only wishes its younger rivals 
dead (or out of sight, which is synonymous 
for the child), but if this rival in any way 
interferes with its activities, the wish for 
its death or disappearance is actually ful- 
filled in the dream. Sor^ctimes the wish 
in very young children is clearly indicated 
in their speech ; in other older children 
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the wish is suppressed. For instance, a 
little boy of my acquaintance, when asked 
if he loved a new arrival in the shape of a 
little brother, replied that he would “throw 
him down the elevator well”, and later 
showed his disgust with him by saying: 
“He can’t talk or anything.” Freud’s 
case of Hans, too, showed his coolness 
toward a new arrival by stating that “He 
had no teeth.” Facts such as these, in 
the form of conscious jealousy associated 
with an unconscious wish to pul the younger 
member of the family aside, could be elicited 
in our case. 

For some period the little patient had 
shown a jealousy of her younger brothers 
and sisters, and at tinges, partieularly at 
Christmas, she accused her father and 
mother of “speaking more about their 
presents” (referring to the younger chil- 
dren) “than of mine.” She is apt to feel 
badly also, unless her mother takes her to 
entertainments to the exclusion of the other 
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children. Toward her baby brother, who 
was eighteen months old at the time the 
hysterical blindness began, she has shown 
a certain amount of ambivalence,^ in that 
during her waking moments she reiterated 
her love for him, whereas she systemati- 
cally wished him out of the way in her 
dreams. 

The child’s first difficulty with the eye- 
sight occurred while she was at school. 
Her mother had been away for several 
weeks, and during her mother’s absence 
the maid suddenly left the house. Thus 
there devolved upon her the partial care 
of the house and also of the younger chil- 
dren. She resented this added labor, as it 
interfered with her play activities, and this 
feeling was accentuated by the added 
jealousy towards her younger brothers, 
which she had displayed in times past. 

1 A term applied in p.syeho-analye* which gives the same idea 
two contrary feelings, such as hating and loving or repulsion and 
attraction, or which invests the same thought simultaneously 
with both a positive and negative character. 
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Her nine-year-old brother S. plays with 
another boy about his own age, and this 
also made her jealous, as she wished to 
play with the hoy alone. The play activi- 
ties ot children frequeiitly have an associ- 
ated erotic component, such as in swinging 
and in muscular activity. Out of this 
mental attitude of jealousy and of what 
she considered an interference with her 
play activities, she developed the idea (a 
wish) that if she were ill, the added family 
labor would be taken away from her, and 
thus she would be free to play again. Thus 
the purposeful mental action arose, some- 
thing would be gained by a conversion of 
this w'ish into blindness, so as not to see 
her surroundings and the children. How- 
ever, the blindness was not a selected one, 
directed to the younger children alone, 
but also compri.scd her school and play 
activities in such a manner that she could 
not see to read tb.i fairy stories of which 
she was fond, the blackboard at school, 
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or her normal outdoor sjiorts. That is, 
her converted wish defeated her own ends, 
the blindness became general, and she 
was, so to speak, “h(usted wilh her own 
petard.” 

After the mechanism of her blindness 
as a converted wish l)eeame understood 
through the dream analysis, it was this 
mechanism which furnished the hints for 
the psycho I hera])y and, (herefore, cure of 
the condition. Tin* child was laken out 
of school and not alloAved to i)lay or read, 
and meanwhile a promise was held out to 
her that she would again l)e allowc'd to 
play, read, and return to school as soon as 
her eyesight was belter. The dreaTiis fur- 
nished strong evidence f)f iJiis ]jcrsistent 
wish to resume her .school and ])lay activi- 
ties, and it was on the basis of llu' dreams 
that the psycholherapy was carried out. 
By the use of this sim})le and logical method, 
when the child, who was (luile intelligent, 
saw that nothing further was to be gamed 
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by her blindness, sinee it defeated its own 
ends by being total and not selective, the 
vision gradually became normal. The 
symptom of blindness by this simple 
psychothcrapoiitic method not only dis- 
apiieared, but the converted wish that was 
lying at the bottom of her hysteria like- 
wise vanished. 

Thus this little girl’s hysteria resulted 
from a struggle between her conscious 
feelings and hei unconscious wishes, with 
the result that the latter gained' the upper 
hand, leading to the hysterical blindness. 
Like many hysterical patients, paradoxical 
as it may seem, she gained something by 
being nervously ill, in this case the gain 
being a relief from household drudgery 
which would follow if she could not sec 
what to do. Every dream, like every 
hysterical symptom, is a gain, a wish ful- 
filled. 

For instance, an h.iportant and distress- 
ing symptom of many functional nervous 
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disturbances is the feeling of unreality, 
in which the surroundings appear far off, 
like looking through the wrong end of an 
opera glass, vague, and drcani-like, in which 
it scents as il‘ the individii.'il were pari (ally 
or coniplctely cut off from the physical uni- 
verse. These unreality feelings frequently 
arise because the subject finds that reality 
is too painful to bear, because he feels that 
he cannot struggle sncc(‘ssfully with I he 
peiplexities of life, ('onsecpiently the sub- 
ject comes to live in an ideal, dream world 
of his own making and building, where 
everything is set to right, and where there 
are no difficulties and struggles. This ideal 
world is really the land of his heart’s desire, 
and so calm is it, so safe does he feel, that 
he finally chooses the world of his own 
ideas rather than the world of physical 
reality. Thus the unreality gains the upper 
hand and finally domiiiates the {)ersonality. 

The neuroi.ic Ihus comes to live within 
hinrself or rather within the unreality of his 
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neurosis. The inherent factor, the real 
mechanism at the bottom of every neurosis, 
is a mental conflict. It follows from this that 
although there may be a congenital disposi- 
tion to nervousness, no one of us is born with 
a nervous disease, but we acquire it as a 
result of a inaladaptalion to surroundings, 
of not adequately meeting the issues of 
life, or from our repressed emotions and 
mental conflicts. In many nervous dis- 
turbances, there is a withdrawal from the 
world of reality and from the issues and 
conflicts of life, which are all evaded by 
, first consciously living in a world of pain- 
less unreality from which these issues are 
absent and which finally gains the upper 
hand. 

Psycho-analysis as carried out through a 
study of the dreams is of value’ not only in 
the nervously sick, but in the normal in- 
dividual as well. It enables us to know our 
own weaknesses and prejudices, the causes 
of our successes or failures, our repressions, 
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vague fears, and superstitions, and to point 
out the path for the remedying of these 
mental and moral and ethical defects. 
Freud states concerning this point : 

“Whoever has had the opportunity of 
studying the concealed psychic feelings of 
persons by means of psycho-analysis can 
also tell something new concerning the 
quality of unconscious motives which ex- 
press themselves in superstition. Nervous 
persons afflicted with compulsive thinking 
and compulsive states, who are often very 
intelligent, show very plainly that gu^ersti- 
tion originates from repressed hostile and 
cruel impulscsN The greater part of super- 
stition signifies fear of impending evil, and 
he who has frequently wished evil to others, 
but because of a good bringing up has re- 
pressed the same into the unconscious, will 
be particularly apt to expect punishment for 
such unconscious evd in the form of a mis- 
fortune threatening him from without.’’^ 


* “Psychopathology of Everyday Life.” p. 311. 
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As an example, a neurotic man, whom I 
had the oeeasion to psycho-analyze, one 
day, in the course of treatment, brought me 
tlie two following dreams : 

Dream 1 . He seemed to be running an 
elevator, and with him was a man whose 
foot became caught between the elevator 
and the well, as the former was ascending, 
but nevertheless he kept on running the 
eleva toj . 

D {{EAM 2. He seemed to be talking 
with a man and then started to mount the 
seat of a wagon, and as he did so, the man 
reached the seat before him, as if to steal 
the horse and wagon. Thereupon, in a 
manner which was not altogether clear in 
tin; dream, he toppled the w agon over, and 
it then seemed as if the wagon were full of 
iron bars. These fell upon tlie man and 
pinioned liim down, and he stood on top of 
the pile and called for the police. 

Apparently these two dreams were mean- 
ingless, except that they showed a wish on 
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the part of the subject to bring injury and 
disaster to each man. It developed that 
he disliked the man in the first dream for 
his arrogance, while the man in the sect)nd 
dream he had known ever since both were 
little boys. This latter person once threw 
a stone and struck the subject on the back 
of the head, and since then he had 
often thought that this head injury may 
have been responsible for his nervous dis- 
turbance. Hence the scheme of revenge 
in both cases and the repressed wish that 
evil might befall each, although this wish 
was only fulfilled in the dream and never^ 
in reality. In the course of the analysis, 
it developed that the subject was very 
superstitious. He wouhl not eioss a funeral 
procession but would wait for the pro<‘(‘ssion 
to pass, because he felt if he did so that he 
would develop some mental trouble. Walk- 
ing under a ladder always signified to him 
that bad luck would follow. Sometimes, 
in order to prove to himself that he was not 
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superstitious (a kind of a defence reaction), 
he would purposeJy, for instance, sit at a 
table making thirteen or laugh at pooj)le 
who wouldn’t do so, yet all the time feeling 
that evil or death would overtake him. 
Thus his superstitious fear of impending 
evil arose because he wished disaster would 
happen to others, not consciously so, but 
repressed into the unconscious and only 
appearing in his dreams. The fear of evil 
happening to him was therefore a reversal 
of his repressed wish that evil might hap- 
pen to others. 

The end of all psycho-analysis is two- 
fold: first, to educate the patient to become 
an independent personality by directly 
freeing him from his neurosis and therefore 
from his infantile limitations, so that when 
the dependence of the physician is cut off, 
the patient can be put on his own feet, so 
to speak ; and secondly, to relieve the re- 
pressed emotions so that they may be in- 
dulged in freely and unhampered, partly 
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by conscious control and partly by con- 
ducting those emotions to a higher and less 
objectionable goal. This last process is 
termed sublimation, and if properly carried 
out in the hands of a skilled psycho-analyst, 
the repressed instincts become unchained 
and thereby can no longer produce a neu- 
rosis, and the conflict between repression 
and the attempt on the part of the individ- 
ual to find an outlet for the repression, 
which is the process that causes the nervous 
malady, disappears. 

It is the dream which guides us into the 
patient’s unconscious, repressed emotions;, 
it is through the dream, too, tliat the final 
sublimation, the freeing from the neurosis, 
is reached. 


THE END 
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